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The Outlook. 


To maintain professional fitness among army of- 
ficers, lyceums were established at every 
garrisoned post by a regulation published 
in November, 1891. All officers are required 
to attend the weekly meeting, listen toa 
paper prepared by one of their number on 
some military topic chosen by himself or 
assigned to him by the commanding officer, 
and discuss the same. The order has been 
amended the present year by exempting 
from compulsory attendance at the lyceums 
field officers and captains over fifty years of 
age. The scheme has always encountered 


’ opposition, but has proved highly success- 
' ful and will be continued. 





Immigrants continue to come in large numbers, 
but their arrival is offset by the departure 
in numbers almost as large of their alien 
predecessors. The figures for last year 
stand as follows: From Europe to this 
country, 314,467; from this country back to 
Europe, 312,771; net increase to our popu- 
lation for the year from foreign sources, 
1,696. When it is remembered that before 
the tide tarned we used to receive from 
four to seven hundred thousand immi- 
grants yearly who came to stay, large 
bodies of whom continue to be alien and 
unassimilable, and that our foreign-born 
population numbers ten millions, or one- 
sixth of our sum total, the statistics of last 
year are highly encouraging. 





The movement to establish a co-operative employ- 
ment bureau in New York city to provide 
not only first-class domestic servants, but 
also teachers, governesses, companions, 
readers, and trained nurses, has enlisted 
such warm support from some of the wealth- 
iest women of the city, that its success is 
regarded as assured. The bureau will not 
be formally opened until September, but a 
large number of first-class servants have 
already registered, and put on file their ref- 
erences; and arrangements are in progress 
for opening a training school in household 
service, sewing and dressmaking. The bu- 
reau will be maintained principally by sub- 
scribers paying $6 annually. It is hoped 
that this movement will solve the vexatious 
servant problem of that city. 





Over thirty years ago a colored newsman of Long 
Island City, named Robert M. Badd, bought 
out a collection of back numbers of news- 
papers and magazines. To these he made 
additions, sometimes as many as 250 copies 
daily. His unique collection became 
known to lawyers, newsdealers, historians, 
and literary men generally, who wrote to 
“Back Number Budd,” as he was called, 
for such copies of old publications as they 
had occasion to use. He was able to sup- 
ply almost anything in periodical literature 
from 1833 to date. His collection was 
stored in a two-story frame building — 
Over fifteen million copies all told. Last 
Week the building took fire, or was set on 
fire, and the valuable files, of over sixty 
years (which cannot be replaced), were de- 
ea It is difficult to estimate such a 


Acaretul scrutiny of the law passed by the last 

, appropriating money for the dis- 
tribution of seeds by the Agricultural De- 
partment, has convinced Secretary Morton 
that he has liberty to change the absurd 
Custom of purchasing tons of common gar- 
den seed for gratuitous scattering all over 


gation to experimental stations until their 
value for distribution can be ascertained. 
This will cost but a small sum, and bring to 
an end a great abuse. It has been openly 
charged that certain Congressmen have 
been accustomed to sell for private profit 
the seeds entrusted to them for their con- 
stituents. It will also enable the Secretary 
to carry out his scheme for farmers’ bulle- 
tins, giving information of great practical 
value. 





The lockout, or strike, of the English boot and 
shoe makers began March 16. It involved 
some 400,000 operatives. The latter re- 
sented the introduction of American ma- 
chinery, and the trade union sustained them 
in it. The government stepped in, as it has 
twice before successfully, and persuaded 
the contending parties to arbitrate their 
dispute. An amicable settlement is in 
sight, and provision has even been made 
against future strikes, a financial guarantee 
having been placed & the hands of trust- 
ees to be forfeited V the party violating 
the agreement. Meantime the American 
shoe has invaded the Leicester district, and 
competition with this cheaper and better 
footgear will, ere long, compel the intro- 
duction of machinery, and also enforce 
thousands of the employees to turn to other 
trades. 





Not until May @ will the precise terms of the 
ty between Ohina and Japan be di- 
The secret is well kept. England 
aparently has received some intimation 
from Japan that her important commercial 
interests in the East will be respected. Rus- 
sig alone appears to be suspicious and 
wrathful. This war happened too soon for 
her, and was completed too soon. Her 
scheme to secure an open-water port in 
Korea seems likely to fail. The Ozar has 
expedited work on the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road, and tried to coax France and Ger- 
many to support her designs, but those 
powers are not inclined to back their sym- 
pathy by a show of force. The outcome of 
this European meddling will be watched 
with interest. 





The Ruler of Japan. 


It is gradually forcing itself upon uni- 
versal public attention that Japan possesses 
in the Mikado one of the most sagacious, 
high-minded and virile of modern rulers. 
Mutsuhito-Tenno is only forty-three years 
old, and he has reigned but twenty-eight 
years, but during thoge years he has up- 
lifted his people from a state of serfdom to 
the front rank of civilization. When he 
came to the throne, a mere boy of 15, the 
country was divided up among the daimios, 
those feudal lords who for ages have proudly 
ruled their districts by the aid of the sam- 
urai, their armed retainers, and fought each 
other. Had he followed the traditions of 
his ancestors, Mutsuhito would have passed 
his career an invisible, unapproachable, 
divinity-claiming despot, ruling by a regent. 
He chose to emerge from royal seclusion 
and exercise personally and before the eyes 
of all the prerogatives of his high office. 
Then he instituted that series of radical re- 
forms which have so marvelously trans- 
formed the social and political condition of 
his empire. He was scarcely twenty when 
he issued that decree which overthrew the 
shogunate, practically swept away feud- 
alism and reduced the samurai to citizen- 
ship on a level with the rest of his subjects. 
Then came the remarkable stroke by which 
he deprived himself of absolute power, and 
granted to his people constitutional and 
representative government — a parliament 
of two houses, he retaining for the present 
the right to veto legislation which might 
prove harmful by reason of the inexperi- 
ence of those enacting it. Then he under- 
took, for worthy reasons, the subjection of 
his mightiest neighbor. During all this war 
the Mikado has exercised supreme author- 
ity, every movement being directed by him- 
self. The shrewd diplomacy which has 
characterized his recent dealings with 

and the promulgation of 





“the country, and, instead, procure rare and 
_@Reommon 


seeds, and confine their propa- 


European powers, 
his idea of “‘ Asia for the Asiatics ”’ — a con- 


federation of Chinese, Koreans and Siamese 
with his own race, yet receptive of all 
that is valuable in Occidental ideas, and 
cultivating peaceful relations with Occi- 
dental peoples — reveal a breadth of view, 
which, taken with past political and military 
achievements, entitle the Mikado to rank 
among the foremost, if not the foremost, of 
the rulers of the world today. 





The Canal System of France. 


The official order closing for annual re- 
pairs the canals and “ canalized rivers” of 
France, calls attention not only to the ex- 
tent of the internal waterways in that Re- 
public, but also to their influence upon her 
prosperity. It has been over two centuries 
since this wurk was inaugurated by the 
construction of the canal of Languedoc, 
and now the whole surface is intersected by 
a network of waterways. From every sec- 
tion of the country Paris can be reached by 
canal. Internal trade is stimulated to such 
a degree by market facilities thus afforded, 
that it exceeds the foreign trade of the 
country ten to one. France has 3,000 miles 
of canals, aud 5,000 of natural watercourses 
which are used as canals; she has also 25,000 
miles of railway and 400,000 miles of high- 
roads; but valuable as are the latter, the 
canals and rivers are the arteries on which 
she chiefly depends for the circulation of her 
products, It costs the government but a few 
millions a year to keep these in order. 





The End of the War in Chitral. 


No one dreamed it would end so soon. 
Chitral is so inaccessible, high up on the 
Hindoo Koosh, with two hundred miles of 
roadless wilderness, afid towering moutit- 
ains unknown to white men, lying between 
it and Peshawar, the whole buried in snow, 
every gorge and pass beset by fierce hostile 
highlanders—to lead an army of 14,000 
men with artillery and stores through such 
difficulties, and relieve the British Resident 
and his brave 300 men beleaguered in the 
fort in Chitral before they could be cut off 
by revolting tribesmen, was deemed an 
impossibility; and rightly so. Sir Robert 
Low, however, pushed bravely onward and 
fought his obstacles and the enemy desper- 
ately, but relief came from another source, 
and fortunately in time. The Khan of Dir, 
a friendly chief, marched upon Chitral with 
2,000 of his men and the siege. Sir 
Robert Low has by this time reached the 
place with his Anglo-Indian army, and Ool. 
Kelley has probably also arrived with 
his detachment by the circuitous route 
chosen by him. Their famous march, how- 
ever, and the exploite of the Gordon High- 
landers and the King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers in carrying pass after pass at the 
point of the bayonet, will long be remem- 
bered among the traditions of the Indian 
service. England will reckon with the 
Ohitralese for their treachery. The dis- 
trict will doubtless be absorbed, and roads 
opened to it through the wilderness. The 
northwest frontier of the British Empire in 
India will thus be carried to the boundary 
line of Russia. 





The Occupation of Corinto. 


Our readers are familiar with the story. 
The British government made a demand on 
Nicaragua for an indemnity of $77,500 for 
alleged discourteous treatment of ite con- 
sular agent, Mr. Hatch, at Bluefields last 
year (arresting him and deporting him to 
Managua), and for similar acts toward other 
British subjects. It also notified Nicaragua 
that “‘ a commission composed of a British 
representative, a Nicaraguan representa- 
tive, and a jurist not a citizen of any Amer- 
ican State,” would assess the property loss- 
es sustained by these British subjects in the 
Mosquito Reserve owing to the action of 
the Nicaraguan authorities. Nicaragua re- 
plied to this ultimatum with a request that 
the matter be submitted to arbitration. 
Lord Kimberley declined to consider this 
request, ordered warships to proceed to the 
Pacific port of Corinto, and at the expira- 
tion of the time limit, Nicaragua having 





formally refused to pay the indemnity, oc- 





cupied the port. The Nicaraguans hoped, 
up to the last moment, that this country 
would intervene actively in their behalf — 
and the temptation to do so was doubtless 
strong. To say nothing of the much-ap- 
pealed-to Monroe doctrine, sympathy with a 
feeble power forcibly “ held up in highway 
fashion” by a superior, and the danger to 
the Canal scheme by the possibly indefinite 
occupation of the principal port of the 
country through which that waterway is to 
be constructed, were doubtless carefully 
considered by President Cleveland and his 
advisers. If they have erred, it has been 
because they trusted the most explicit as- 
surances from the British government that 
no permanent occupation of Nicaraguan 
territory is contemplated — simply the en- 
forcement of an indemnity for the ill-treat- 
ment of its subjects. 





Defiance of Federal Authority in South 
Carolina. 


Two cases have arisen: The first con- 
cerns the election of delegates to a conven- 
tion to be legally held next September to 
revise the State Constitution. U.S. Circuit 
Judge Nathan Goff, of West Virginia, has 
granted an injunction restraining the State 
officials from proceeding with such elec- 
tion. The ground for this judicial action is 
declared to be: The unconstitutionality of 
the State registration act; fraud at the polls 
at the last general election; a conspiracy 
to defraud Negroes of their right of suf- 
frage. The real meaning of Federal inter- 
ference in this case is believed to be the re- 
volt of the Oonservative Democrats of 
that State against “ the erratic and dema- 
gogic rule of the Populists.” The latter 
are determined to revise the State charter 
in the interests of their peculiar doctrines. 
Democrats and Republicans have united in 
the appeal to Federal authority to block 
this dangerous scheme. The second case 
concerns the Dispen law. Judge Goff 
and Judge Simonton (U. 8. Circuit Court 
ustices) have both issued temporary in- 
unctions restraining the dispe au- 

orities and their agents from interferi 
with commerce between the States, the ef- 
fect being that until these orders are re- 
turnable, any citizen can import liquor for 
his own use. A citizen of Oharleston has 
made a test case. His liquors were seized 
and confiscated. Thereupon he has brought 
suit against the constables for $12,000, and 
invoked anew Federal interference. Gov- 
ernor Evans treats both these cases in 
which he is enjoined, with contemptuous 
defiance. He has publicly expressed his 
determination to pay no attention to these 
injunctions. He evidently fails to realize 
the exceeding gravity of his position. 





Col. Franklin Fairbanks, 


He was the youngest of the four sons of 
Hon. Erastus Fairbanks (who was twice 
Governor of Vermont), and was, at the time 
of his lamented death, on the 24th ult., the 
president and last representative of the great 
scale company which is known, by the prod- 
ucts of ite skill, all over the world. He 
entered the scale works at the age of seven- 
teen, after an academical course of study, 
and passed upward through all the grades 
to partnership, and, after the incorporation 
of the company, to vice-president and 

resident. He took a friendly and thought- 
fal interest in his employees, who henond 
and loved him in return. Outside the sphere 
of the factory he held many important re- 
lations to the business world, to the church, 
to education, and to politics. He not only 
maintained the high quality of the output 
of the Scale Works, and contributed to it 
many devices of his own invention, but he 
was also president of the First ‘National 
Bank in St. Johnsbury, and was interested 
in many manufacturing, mi , railroad 
and other interests. He was e several 
times speaker of the Vermont House, and 
served for more than twenty years on the 
ublican State committee. "Institutions 
of were eager to secure his name 
and influence on their boards of trustees. 
eel em sone actively in church work — 
been a Se eee of the North Con- 
gregational Sunday-school in St. Johnsbury 
since 1861, a member for many years of the 
International Sunday-school Lesson com- 
mittee, and a rate member of the 
American Board. Four years ago he gave to 
St. Johnsbury the costly Museum of Natural 
Science w bears his name, In his death 
Vermont has ne ee of her worthiest citi- 
urch one of ite wisest and 
laymen. 
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Our Contributors. 


WEEP NOT. 
(From the Armenian of Leo Alishan.) 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Why art thou troubled, wandering heart ? 
Why dost thou sigh with pain ? 

From whom do all thy sufferings come ? 
Ot whom dost thou complain ? 


Is there no cure for wounds, no friend 
To lend a pitying ear ? 

Why art thou troubled, wandering heart ? 
Weep not! See Jesus near! 


Sorrow and hardghip are for all, 
Though differing forms they wear. 

The path He gave us teems with thorns, 
The feet must suffer there. 


What life, though but a day’s brief span, 
Is free from pain and woe ? 

"Tis not for mortals born in grief 
To live at ease below. 


Not for earth’s transient comforts 
Thy heart to thee was given, 

But for an instrument of grief, 
To raise thy life toward heaven. 


If joys be few, if pains abound, 
If balms bring slow relief, 

If wounds be sore and nature weak, 
Thy earthly life is brief. 


This is the vale of death and pain, 
Ordained for ancient sin; 

Except through anguish, Eden’s gate 
No soul shall enter in. 


Justice ordained it; mercy then 
Made it more light to bear. 

Unasked by thee, Christ sweetened it, 
His love infusing there. 


From heaven’s height He hastened down, 
Pitying thy trouble sore; 

With thee a servant He became, 
Himself thy wounds He bore, 


He filled His cup celestial 

Full of thy tears and pain, 
And tremblingly, yet freely, 

He dared the dregs to drain. . 


Remembering this, wilt thou not drink 
Thy cup of tears and care ? 

"Tis proffered by thy Saviour’s hand, 
His love is mingled there, 

He feels and pities all thy woes, 
He wipes away each tear; 

Love He distils into thy griefs; 
Weep not, for He is near! 


Woman's Journal Office, Boston. 








“THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 
Prof, B. P. Bowne, 


HIS is the title of a recent work by 
Hon, Arthur Balfour, the well-known 
English statesman. The work is a lineal 
descendant of a previous one, * A Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt,” published in 1879. 
The older treatise was more abstract and 
speculative, and, from a systematic stand- 
point, more thorough-going. The present 
discussion contains nothing essentially new. 
Its interest lies in the more specific and de- 
tailed application of the principles of the 
earlier work to important practical prob- 
lems. Its concrete character also makes it 
more interesting and instructive for all but 
the professional philosopher. 
The work is primarily and essentially 


A Destructive Criticism of Naturalism, 


which is thus described: ‘Its leading doc- 
trines are that we may know phenomena 
and the laws by which they are connected, 
but nothing more...... The world with 
which alone we are concerned, or of which 
alone we can have any cognizance, is that 
world which is revealed to us through per- 
ception, and which is the subject-matter of 
the natural sciences.”” Naturalism, then, 
believes in the five senses and is agnostic 
as to anything beyond them. If there be 
anything, it can be nothing for us; and all 
our dreams about it are fictions, if not hal- 
lucinations. The leading attacks upon our 
higher beliefs have always been made in 
the name of this system of thought. 

This which is given as a ‘ rough outline ”’ 
is an incomplete description of naturalism. 
It describes it from the side of epistemol- 
ogy and overlooks the metaphysics which is 
really its most prominent factor. Natural- 
ism is not merely agnosticism, positivism, 
empiricism; it is also and more especially a 
system of mechanical and generally ma- 
terialistic metaphysics. To be sure, these 
two factors are mutually destructive, so 
that as a logical system naturalism is not 
one but two; yet still it cannot be under- 
stood in its history without taking both 
factors into account. They serve as two 
strings to ite bow; and what cannot be 
brought down with one may be with the 
other. Hence it is a common experience to 
find agnosticism with a prodigious amount 


| business with categories borrowed from 


pure thought. 

But the incompleteness of the description 
does not affect the correctness of Mr. Bal- 
four’s criticism of the naturalistic view. 
And first he considers the implications of 
this way of thinking for ethics, ssthetics 
and reason itself. Of course the 

does not concern the characters of the dis- 
ciples, but rather and only the implications 
of the view. Oan we find in it any place 
for ethics, ssthetics, or even for proper ra- 
tionality? Of course we can keep the 
names; but morality turns out to be but a 
‘bare catalogue of utilitarian precepts.” 
Beauty is but the “chance occasion of a 
passing pleasure,” and reason is only the 
‘*dim passage from one set of unthinking 
habits to another.’’ 

But while we keep the names, the things 
are different. And if our aim is to be un- 
derstood, and if our yea is to be yea, it 
would be well to let the names go with the 
things. Ethics is of obscure animal origin. 
The sentiments which gather around the 
moral life are mere devices for deluding in- 
dividuals into social service; so much so 
that if we suppose them intended we 
can only view them as a gigantic fraud. 
“The sentiments associated with beauty 
seem like a poor jest played on us by Nat- 
ure for no apparent purpose.” Reason 
likewise has a non-rational origin, and rep- 
resents only a precipitate of association 
producing expectation and habit. 

Of course, this has been said a great 
many times; but it was worth while to say 
it again, and Mr. Balfour has said it ex- 
ceedingly well. Naturalism has gained 
much of its credit from being allowed to 
ignore its own consequences. It retains 
standing in the speculative world by draw- 
ing on sentiments and emotions which 
spring out of another system of thought. 
In this respect its life is parasitic. The 
Ohristian system has led us to think too 
highly of ourselves, if naturalism be the 
whole truth. ‘Weare educated above that 
position in life in which it has pleased 
Nature to place us.”” When this discovery 
is accepted and we become familiar with 
it; when we learn how contemptible in 
their origin many of our highest feelings 
are and how mendacious in their sugges- 
tion, the tendency must be toward the 
elimination of all the feelings and aspira- 
tions which transcend animal life. If this 
does not result, it will be due to that happy 
inconsistency whereby men are often bet- 
ter than their creeds. 

Such are the implications of naturalism; 
Mr. Balfour next discusses its philosophic 
basis. And here he finds, what is familiar 
to every practiced reader, that the system 
is little more than 


An Apotheosis of the Crude Dogmatism of the 
Senses. 


Naturalism is no reasoned system, but a set 
of assumptions picked up in the field of 
sense-experience, and making a very sorry 
show when critically tested. ‘“‘The hum- 
blest attempts to co-ordinate and to justify 
the assumptions on which it proceeds with 
such unquestioning confidence, bring to 
light speculative perplexities and contra- 
dictions whose very existence seems un- 
suspected, whose solution is not even at- 
tempted” (p. 180). This point is argued 
with great clearness and cogency. 

But here two questions will occur to the 
reader: First,is not this sort of objection 
vacated by the great success of science 
which proceeds throughout on the natural- 
istic basis? Secondly, even supposing the 
objections valid, what advantage do we get 
for moral and religious faith by dissolving 
science in skepticism ? 

The confusion of science with natural- 
ism is easy to superficial thought, but a lit- 
tle reflection serves to dispel it. There are 
certain ways of being and happening 
among things and events. The study of 
these ways is the great and fruitful field of 
science. Theist and atheist, naturalist and 
supernaturalist, libertarian and necessitari- 
an alike can meet in this field and find the 
same facts. What lies beyond these ways 
is no fact of science, but a matter of specu- 
lation. The ways themselves give us no 
theory of being or of causation, and are 
compatible with any theory. But owing to 
certain natural prejudices of spontaneous 
thought, when unchastened by criticism, 
these ways are commonly interpreted by a 
scheme of material and mechanical causa- 
tion; and thus the fancy arises that science 

and naturalism are one. Science as the 
study of the ways of being and happening 
revealed in our experience is among our 
sanest and soundest mental possessions; 
but science as an absolute system in which 


embracing necessity, is a sheer supersti- 
tion. 


And this leads to the second question: 
What advantage to religion in disputing 
science? The answer must be that there is 
no advantage to religion in disputing science 
in the first sense; and moreover no one 
does dispute science in that sense. No re- 
ligious thinker denies that events come 
about in certain ways which we call the 
laws of physics and chemistry. He may 
hold that these laws do not account for 
themselves and do not execute themselves; 
but the laws as modes of happening he does 
not question. The science which is ques- 
tioned is science in the sense of naturalism. 
And here the questioning is very much in 
place. For this naturalism is not science, 
and moreover can never become science; 
indeed, it is really the negation of science. 
The empiricism on which it rests makes any 
rational science impossible. It is, there- 
fore, a matter for some patience to find this 
counterfeit assuming the name and claim- 
ing to speak with the authority of science 
when it is not even a poor relation. The 
demand for patience becomes even greater 
when we find it setting up as the arbiter of 
truth and dictating terms of surrender to 
every other system of belief. It is well, 
therefore, that attention should be called 
to its speculative baselessness, to its logical 
incoherence, and to the fraudulent charac- 
ter of its claim to speak in the name of 
science. Only thus can the half-educated, 
the class which especially suffers from this 
intimidation, be helped to see “the specu- 
lative but quite illusory title by which the 
empirical school have endeavored to asso- 
ciate naturalism and science in a kind of 
joint supremacy over the thoughts and con- 
sciences of mankind ”’ (p. 136). 

Thus far the work is negative, but valu- 
able. Some pretended knowledge has been 
destroyed, and the ground cleared for be- 
lief, Further criticism shows that we are 
not able to construct any reasoned system 
of belief which shall be logically coherent 
and all-embracing. We have only partial 
knowledge in any department, and we are 
quite unable to unite these knowledges into 
a systematic whole. We should then give 
up the aim at speculative totality and com- 
pleteness, and in particular we should for- 
bid any partial aspect of life to assume to 
be a complete aspect or to be lawgiving for 
the whole. 

The most valuable thought in the remain- 
ing discussion lies in the 


Emphasis Put upon Our Human Beliefs as Facts. 


The great catholic beliefs of the race are no 
products of human invention, or adventi- 
tious accretions from without. They, like 
man himself, are a part and product of the 
system. Reflective speculation has some- 
thing to do in bringing them out into clear 
consciousness and in securing their mutual 
consistency, but their roots lie deep in life 
itself. The power not ourselves is evolv- 
ing a moral and religious race. Now, ex- 
cept on the suicidal principles of naturalism, 
it is a purely gratuitous skepticism which 
doubts these higher manifestations of real- 
ity, or, if we prefer the phrase, these higher 
products of evolution. That our five senses 
should exhaust the infinite reality is infi- 
nitely improbable. That evolution should 
have produced correspondence in the sense 
life, and only non-correspondence and mis- 
representation in the higher life of the 
spirit, is something absolutely incredible to 
one who has not first dementalized himself 
by making the senses the supreme arbiters 
and tests of truth and reality. There is 
much to be gained by thinking along this 
line. The end will be that beliefs will no 
longer be looked upon as home-made prod- 
ucts, but rather as a system which the uni- 
verse, or the power behind it, is producing 
for us and imposing upon us. They grow 
out of life; and life in turn demands them 
as the condition of our truest living. 

If any one reads this work expecting to 
find a system of belief ready-made for his 
adoption, he will be disappointed. The 
positive results are somewhat meagre. But 
if any one has suffered from intimidations 
of * science falsely so-called,” and wishes to 
be freed, at least to some extent, he could 
not well do better than to study “ The 
Foundations of Belief”? by Arthur Balfour. 

The wide hearing accorded this work is 
one of the good signs of the times. As Mr. 
Balfour points out, belief, and especially 
popular belief, is largely determined by 
what he calls the “ psychological climate.” 
Many things indicate that the climate is 
changing. Every one is wearying of the 
naturalism which bas ruled popular thought 
for the last generation. It has lost the at- 
traction of novelty, and its denials are be- 








of knowledge, and sensationalism doing 


all things are subordinated to an} all- 


ing ‘questioned. Hence therejis'a growing 
disposition, to investigate its claims instead 





ee 


of yielding to ite intimidations. This is ay 
that any lover of truth desires. 


Boston University. 











TESTINGS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


Ta great condition on which the Para. 
clete is given to any believer is love to 

Christ evinced by obedience. He may think 

that he loves Christ and be sadly mistaken, 

His Christ may be a false Christ, a figment 
of his own imagination, a liberalistic Christ 
who will save all men on their own terms, 
or a fragmentary Ohrist with justice and jj 
the sterner qualities omitted. There is many 
a@ nominal, but only one real and saving, 
Christ. Hence tests are required to prove 
whether we are really obedient to the true 
Ohrist, whether, in the words of John Wes- 
ley, “‘ naked we are willing to follow a 
naked Saviour.’ This means whether at the 
loss of all things — property, friends and 
reputation — we will follow a pauper Christ 
with no hope of any reward this side of the 
resurrection of the just, and possibly a 
chance for martyrdom. Will we sell all to buy 
the pearl of great price? Essentially this 
test is required of all. ‘ Will you hold all 
else as cheap, yea, worthless, in compsrison 
with Christ?” The literal divesting our- 
selves of all our possessions which are nec- 
essary to give us a foothold of vantage and 
usefulness, may never be required by the 
Spirit. Christ required it of but one person. 
If he had obeyed promptly, I doubt not 
that Christ would have taken the will for 
the deed and would have made him His 
steward to hold and administer the estate, 
in the interest of his Master, honoring 
every draft he should make. 

In the nature of the case there are definite 
limits within which the Spirit applies His 
tests. He never requires us to do wrong, to 
violate our own sense of right. To deny 
this is to open the door for the worst forms 
of fanaticism and to justify the most fla- 
grant iniquity. It will not do to cite the 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son. 
He may have deemed it his parental right 
to take the life he had imparted. This in- 
stance affords no argument against our po- 
sition, for the whole transaction, the com- 
mand and the interposition, are on the plane 
of the supernatural. Nor does the Spirit 
require any one to disobey the code of 
minor morals, good manners. 

It should be noted that teste may be pre- 
sented by Satan, when a believing soul is 
aspiring to receive the fullness of the Spirit 
— tests repulsive and offensive, in order to 
discourage a perfect self-surrender to God. 
At such times a cultivated Christian woman 
says that she is always confronted with the 
question whether she will, uninvited and 
unauthorized, make public addresses for 
Ohrist in the waiting-rooms of railroad sta- 
tions, hotel-parlors, and steamboat saloons. 
Her sense of propriety prompts her to say 
“No.” Another well-balanced woman is 
asked, when in the act of consecrating all 
to God, whether she is willing to be like 
some slattern who professes to be wholly 
the Lord’s, and deems it a sin to make her 
toilet before a mirror. Her good taste says, 
“No.” A man of a bilious temperament, 
subject to wasting fevers, is asked, while in 
the act of supreme surrender to Christ, 
whether he is willing to go to the Congo 
Mission. Knowing his disability and the 
adverse opinion of medical experts, and not 
being eager for a martyr’s crown in six 
months, he says, ** No.’’ In all these cases 
this negative answer is used by the tempter 
to shake the believer’s trust in Christ 
and cheat him of his full heritage. What 
he should do is to put all these questions 
aside and to promise that after receiving 
the desired blessing he will follow his best 
light derived from the indwelling Spirit, the 
Holy Scriptures, his own God-given com- 
mon sense, his own abilities, his circum- 
stances, Providential openings and shut- 
tings, and the godly judgment of the 
church to which he belongs. By thus doing 
he will thwart the adversary and receive 
the Sanctifier. 

But we must be discriminating in this 
matter and not ascribe to the evil spirit 
tests which are for our benefit presented by 
the Good Spirit. Says George Bowen: 
“The Spirit of God sometimes tests the 
peace of Christians in this way: A man has 
been for years enjoying a good measure of 
what he regards as Ohristian peace. Sud- 
denly he is made to see himself by the light 
of a most intense holiness, and his former 
conceptions of his sinfulness and of the 
evil of all sin are augmented a thousand- 

fold. Straightway his peace is gone. His 
faith utterly fails. He finds himself sink- 
ing in deep waters. The mention of thé 





righteousness of Christ fails to satisfy him. 
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The Christ that he has been looking at all 
along was one that would save from a mod- 
erate amount of sin, such as he then knew 
of in himself; he has yet to become ac- 
quainted with a Ohrist able and willing to 
save from such a dire ruin as he is now con- 
scious of. His past peace, his past faith, 
are now ascertained to have partaken very 
largely of the nature of delusion. Happy 
for him that he has discovered the inade- 
quacy of his faith while it is yet the day of 
grace! Sad, ly sad, is the fate of 
many whose faith is not thus tested in their 
lifetime.” 

The great danger is that Christians will 
test themselves, not by the Holy Scriptures 
illumined and applied by the Holy Spirit, 
but by the average type of Christian charac- 
ter and attainment. This average is usually 
low, and this kind of testing, ‘‘ measuring 
themselves by themselves,’’ tends to a still 
lower standard quite near to that vague 
and indistinct line of demarcation which 
shades offinto the world. We cannot be- 
lieve that God is pleased with an average 
piety. Stalker says that the Hebrew 
prophets addressed nations and were satis- 
fied with national obedience, but “ Jesus 
Christ discovered the individual.” Hence 
He can be satisfied only with marked indi- 
viduality in the development of all the 
graces of the Spirit. 

Let no man deem it profitable to hide 
from himself the evil lurking in his own 
heart. The peace thus secured will not long 


endure. It is an illusion. No one can afford 
to rest in a treacherous peace. Absolute 
safety lies in receiving from the Spirit of 
Truth the intense light that He sheds upon 
sin, the disease, and upon Ohrist, the un- 
failing Physician if called in season. 


Milton, Mass. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT 
IT? — A STUDY. 


Rev. W. T. Worth. 


NOE in a while a brother leaves the 
church fold in which he was born and 
reared, for what he is ever after pleased 
to call “‘ The Church.” He does it with the 
idea that in her sacraments, her orders, 
and her order, he will find that rest for his 
esthetical spirit which he has failed to find 
hitherto. We may not deeply sympathize 
with him because of our belief that neither 
ultra prelatical tendencies, nor sacerdotal 
display, nor dim cathedral light, can satis- 
fy the deep cravings of the soul; yet we do 
not deny his right to take this step if he 
chooses, since this is a free land. 

But, believing as we do that we, as Meth- 
odists, hold all the truth that is essential to 
salvation, and have access to all truth 
without changing our denominational 
home; and cheerfully allowing, as we do, 
all personal migrations like that mentioned 
above, we do most decidely object to that 
patronizing spirit which arrogates to itself 
all perfection, and proceeds to invite us, as 
a body, back to “the mother church.” 
This invitation is sometimes given private- 
ly, and sometimes rectors of churches stand 
in the sacred desk and extend the invita- 
tion. I have lately corresponded with the 
rector of one of the principal churches of 
that denomination east of Albany, who had 
publicly assured all wayward Methodists 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
standing with open arms to welcome us. 
And as there is a remarkable similarity in 
the way in which this offer is made, and 
also a remarkable absence of any good rea- 
son for the offer, I herewith send a copy of 
the letter I sent him, believing that it will 
fit any locality where the impertinence is 
practiced: — e 

To tHE Rev. Dkr. ———-. My Dear Sir: 
From the account given in the last Mon- 
day, I judge that your discourse last Sunday 
evening was a study of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which Iam a member and a minis- 
ter. Iassume that the published synopsis is all 
right, as I have seen no corrections from your 

mn. : 

m While you speak approvingly of our work 
among the poorer classes, and our care of our 
superannuated ministers, I did not see any 
mention of the fact that the sun never sets on 
the field of our operations—that our Method- 
ism is practically ecumenical. And it would 
have been proper for you to have said, in illus- 
tration of the vitality and push of the organiza- 
tion, that, in this American portion of the field, 
while our Northern church, in 1844, lost its 
Southern territory because of ite refusal to en- 
dorse human slavery, since the war it has gath- 
ered a large membership in that part of the 
Union, and now enrolls 400,000 or more mem bers 
on its books. And you could have added that, 
taking into account numerical and financial 
strength, the different branches of the Method- 
ist family in the United States are well on 
toward leadership in the land. 

You say there is no reason why we may not 
now come back in a body to the church of 





neither we, nor the fathers, nor the grandfa- 
thers, of this generation have ever had a home 
in your church? I believe that no member of 
our church who has gone from us to you has 
ever been refused admission; but has one ever 
been received from us by your church on the 
basis of the church letter we have given? Or 
have they not all submitted to the rite of con- 
firmation, as if this was the first step they had 
ever taken in the Christian life? 

Your invitation to us prompts this letter, I 
claim no official authority to respond; but [ 
presume I have as great authority as any one 
has to extend the offer, and, as the invitation 
was given to the Methodist public, I suppose 
any one may answer. 

Our coming to you would call for the transfer 
of our great publishing interests whose sales 
during a quadrennium mount into thegnillions; 
and the transfer, also, of our educational insti- 
tutions — theological seminaries, universities, 
colleges and academies —the value of which, 
above liabilities, is over $27,000,000, It would 
necessitate the transfer of our benevolent or- 
ganizations—the Missionary Societies, which, 
in all their departments, last year raised 
$1,800,000 for work at home and abroad; the 
Church Extension work, with its magnificent 
Loan Fund of over $900,000, and its yearly rev- 
enue of $250,000 more; of our Freedmen’s Aid 
work, which disburses toward $200,000 a year for 
the uplifting of a race. It would also call for 
the transfer of our work for the Superannuates, 
which many hope may, before long, be repre- 
sented by a fund of $1,000,000. It calls for 
the transfer of our mission properties at home 
and abroad—notably in India, China, Japan, 
Africa, South America and Continental Europe. 
In India alone we are receiving, from our in- 
vestment, 20,000 converts a year. Besides all 
these, there must be reckoned the lesser but 
very important general and loca! agencies, such 
as our Hospital and Deaconess work, which 
each call for an outlay of more than §200,000 a 
year. 

Do I understand that, with this ofter, there 
come any concessions from your church author- 
ities? In the previous propositions have you 
ever declared your readiness to receive our 
bishops and clergy with the recognition of 
their present orders and office? Will you re- 
ceive our members as already members of the 
living militant church of Jesus Christ, without 
the ceremony of confirmation? Wiil you allow 
us to do as we do now— exchange pulpita with 
all clergymen who preach Christ crucified as 


{ the only hope of lost men? And may we stand 


on the same platform with them, and plead for 
the prevalence of much-needed reforms ? 

Or will you expect us to change our doctrinal 
basis so as, for instance, to believe and teach 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration? Shall 
you insist on the advancement of our clergy to 
the three orders (if called and found worthy), 
step by step, they having first been reduced to 
the rank of the laity? If this is so, would you 
not practically nullify all past ecclesiastical 
work done under the authority of their orders, 
making their past celebration of the sacraments 
and of matrimony to be nil, by strict logic, 
from your view-point ? Will you not expect 
every person coming from us to do so by con- 
firmation and not by letter? Supposing we 
take orders with fou, may we not be arraigned, 
as was the younger Tyng, for preaching in a 
Metbodist pulpit in another rector’s parish? 
Or might we not suffer suspension, as did Rev. 
Mr. (now Bishop) Cheney, when he omitted 
“regenerate ”’ from the baptismal formula? 

It we might expect to be received as Christian 
ministers, pleno jure, and as people already in the 
real church of Jesus Christ, why not recognize 
us now, before we consider the step? Why not 
agree that Bishop Foster, of our church, who is 
primus inter pares, shall be the equal of Bishop 
Lawrence in ecclesiastical position and author- 
ity ? Why not receive our members with the 
respect due the letters which, as Christian min- 
isters, we give them when they choose your al- 
tars instead of ours? Why not exchange pul- 
pits with us occasionally? We preach the same 
Gospel; our founder lived and died in the 
Church of England, and he preached in dissent- 
ing chapels, out of doors, and on his father’s 
tombstone at Epworth when the church was de- 
nied him. Your sermon says that “ Exchange 
of pulpits is not unity.” Certainly not; but it 
may be amity, or, at least, comity, If we can- 
not be received on a platform consistent with 
our record, our position, and our honor, how 
idle is the invitation! 

But, supposing all this can be provided for by 
honorable concessions on both sides, what shall 
we do about practical Christian living? I know 
well that your doctrines, properly explained, 
call foras much holy living as ours. I recog- 
nize the saintly career of very many of your 
clergy and laity, both living and dead; and the 
good works of your church “ praise her in the 
gates.”” But,as churches, we occupy quite dif- 

ferent relations toward certain worldward ten- 
dencies found in what are termed popular 
amusements, such as the theatre, the card-table, 
and the dance. Do you think we will be spirit - 
ually helped in this direction bya change of 
church home? By the way, my dear sir, what 
is your private opinion of the influence of these 
amusements, especially on the young and im- 
pressible ? Besides this, ours is now a total ab- 
stinence church, even going so far as to provide 
for the arrest and trial of any member who shal! 
rent a building for the sale of liquor, or sign a 
petition for the license of any man who desires 
tosell. Would our attitude toward this traffic 
be welcomed in the blended church ? 





which you area minister. Do you) forget that 


Have you thought, also, how we cling,jas do 


you, to the altars of our fathers, and linger 
about the memories of their holy labors like ver- 
itable spiritual antiquaries ? Would you have us 
wrench ourselves away from all these to come to 
you, especially when we must unordain and un- 
church our holy dead, who laboriously laid our 
foundations and reared our strong and beautiful 
superstructure ? 

Besides, we have no power to coerce. If, after 
due conference, our highest deliberative body 
should resolve to accept your frequently repeat- 
ed offer, perhaps the majority would fail to re- 
spond. Would not sucha failure be far worse 
than the failure to accept your invitation ? 

With which wing of your church should we 
affiliate? With that represented by the elder 
Tyng and Bishop McIlvaine of the last genera- 
tion, and the greatest of all churchmen, Bishop 
Brooks, of ourown time? Or with the charch- 
es where the rectors are called “ Father,’’ where, 
as in New York, at “St. Mary’s, St. igna- 
tius’, the Church of the Redeemer, the Church 
of the Holy Cross, Church of St. Bdward the 
Martyr, and the Church of the Holy Nativity, 
there are used the eucharistic lights, crosses, 
crucifixes, incense, and appropriate vestments ? 
In the Church of the Redeemer the term ‘ mass’ 
is used. In the Trinity parish paper appears the 
announcement, ‘ Daily celebrations of low mass.’ 
In the Church‘of the Transfiguration there is an- 
nually announced a solemn mass of requiem at 
which black and gold vestments and incense are 
employed ....iIntwochurches in the Mary- 
land Diocese incense is used, and in one of these 
three clergymen are present to hear confes- 
sions! ” (The above is a quotation from an edit- 
orial in the New York Christian Advocate otf 
Nov. 22, 1894.) Shall we affiliate with influences 
which have such a Komeward tendency? Father 
Lambert, just converted from Romanism, de- 
clares that Rome does not revognize the validity 
ot Anglican orders. He says that Newman, 
Manning, Faber, Spencer (a Passionist), Ander- 
son (a Jesuit), four Redemptionists, Baker (a 
Paulist), Preston, the New York vicar general, 
“once Episcopalian ministers, were not only re- 
ordained, but nearly all, if not all, rebapticed, 
when they joined the Church of Rome. They 
received first tonsure, and went through the 
whole line of Romanist orders — porter, exor- 
cist, lector, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon, before 
being ordained priests of the Church of Rome.”’ 

If you reply, “ We must fraternize with both; 
we areall one,’ I ask, “‘ But which is the one ? 
or which will be the one? Oan you assure us, if 
we come, that by the time we get fully settled, 
the radical wing will not be over the line and in 
the other “‘ mother church,”’ as she calls her- 
self? Even now Leo proposes union with the 
Eastern Church, without making any conces- 
sion or abdicating his ecclesiastical authority; 
and he is about issuing a proposition to the 
ministers of the English Church to join him. 
Where will this itinerancy cease? 

I do not doubt the sincerity of your motives, 
though I do not believe in the feasibility of your 
plan. ButasIsee your desire for unity, [am 
tempted to ask a question. I willask it: Since 
you believe union to be absolutely essential to 
the best and most effective work,and since your 
church in the United States numbers 400,000 
members, more or less, while our church, in the 
same territory, numbers 4,000,000 more or less, 
will it not be easier for you to come to us than 
for us to goto you? Considering the number 
of sittings in the edifices of our two churches, 
will you not be better accommodated with us 
than we with you? If you conclude to come, 
Iam sure I may safely promise that we will rec- 
ognize your ordinations and your church let- 
ters, and will promise to try and stand as fully 
on the Word of God and our rule of faith and 
practice as you have ever done. 

I presume, however, that organic union will 
be impossible because of the multiplied impedi- 
ments. But it does seem to me that neither of 
us need seek to “lord it over God’s heritage,” 
but that we can toil side by side under the 
Apostles’ Oreed and catholic charter: “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” 

I am yours for fellowship in all Christian 
work, 


I have only to add, in conclusion, that 
the belief seems somewhat prevalent that 
if she is true to her mission, and receives 





the steady impulses of the Holy Spirit, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is destined to 
be a powerful factor in bringing the victory 
of our Lord over sin and Satan. What we 
need is neither lecterns, nor vestments, nor 
choir boys, nor processional hymns; but 
light, and vigor, and consecration, and 
sanctified common sense. 
Lynn, Maas. 








THE HOLY SPIRIT CONFERENCE IN 
MEXICO, 
Rev. John W. Butler, D. D. 


HE Interdenominational Conference at To- 

luca was a decided success. One hundred 

and forty-one workers, representing twelve mis- 
sion boards, were in attendance. 

Most of the delegates were quartered in the 
large hotel, “Leon de Oro.” The proprietor, a 
Liberal of many years’ standing, seems to have 
no fear of the Protestants, though twenty years 
ago it is doubtful if this same hotel would will- 
ingly have given hospitality to one missionary, 
much less to the large number above referred 
to. But here are these missionaries from all 
over the country receiving a warm welcome and 
practically filling the building; and, for want 
of a better place, are allowed to clear out the 
billiard tables and enjoy the free and complete 
use of the spacious hall and adjoining parlors. 
Wonderful change this to come about in twenty 
years! 

Each morning and afternoon of the three 
days the foreign workers met in the hotel par- 
lor, while the native workers met in one of the 
three evangelical chapels recently built in the 
city. And, yet another wonder! On the even- 
ing of the second and third days, large public 
meetings were held in one of the principal the- 
atres of Toluca. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to the reading and consideration of pa- 
pers on the “ Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit.” Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
present at nearly all the sessions and part icipat- 
ed in the discussions. The addresses of the 
former and the singing of the latter were great- 
ly appreciated by all, and were considered a 
genuine treat by some of these earnest workers 
who, for ten, fifteen or twenty years, have been 
cut off from home privileges. 

The harmony and good-will pervading all the 
sessions was delightful, and the liberty was 
such as comes alone from the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. There were times when His pres- 
ence was so marked as to show itself in shining 
faces, tears of joy, and shouts of victory, Per- 
haps the most remarkable hour came the after- 
noon of the last day. Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Methodists and Quakers had 
been drawing nearer together as the meetings 
progressed. On one occasion a Quaker miasioa- 
ary, over twenty years in the field, electrified 
the audience by his warm approval of a paper 
read by a Methodist missionary on the “‘ Person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit,” and the assertion that 
his Society had formally and fully accepted this 
doctrine. As he continued to exhort, all real- 
ized that he was truly “‘ moved by the Spirit.’ 
Another uplift came when a Baptist brother 
gave us his excellent paper, read in a most en- 
thusiastic way,on “Spirituality the Supreme 
Need in All Our Work.”’ But our Oumberland 
Presbyterian brother seemed to get into our very 
hearts with his question and answer: ‘‘ How 
may We have More Power with God and Man?" 
So greatly stirred were all, that the discussion 
which followed was not only earnest and devout, 
but inspiring. Heartfelt experiences found ex- 
pression in song. During the singing of one of 
our grand hymns, and without indication from 
any one, people began to shake hands and speak 
words of personal encouragement to one another. 
Baptiste, Congregationalists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and Quakers, “all of one accord,” 
were on their feet, while some were weeping, 
others singing, some shouting and clapping 
their hands for joy! If Jerusalem was any bet- 
ter, God must have given special capacity to the 
human vessels to contain the blessing! Here 
was what weall longed for, and the very thing 
for which so many of God’s children in the 
home land united their prayers with us. Yes, 
thanks to the Triune God, we are under the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit here in poor Mexico, 
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which, during all these centuries, has been 
under the curse of papal power and superstitious 
idolatry! But the light has dawned, and now 
new life and inspiration have come to so many 
of the workers who are returning to their re- 
spective fields, more earnestly determined than 
ever to bring these millions of burdened souls 
to the joy of a conscious salvation. 

The two evening meetings at the theatre were 
largely attended, and the addresses, especially 
Mr. Moody’s, well adapted to the hundreds 
drawn together largely from curiosity. 

But still another wonder! Dr. Powell, of To- 
luca, made the address of welcome when we 
came together. This welcome he extended to 
us inthe name of the evangelical churches of 
that city and community; and, lastly, he brought 
us a special message from the Governor of the 
State, who had expected to be present in person, 
but was detained from so doing by official du- 
ties. In addition to words of welcome anda 
souvenir book to each missionary, the Governor 
said to Dr. Powell: “ You missionaries ought to 
do three things: 1. You ought to stand together. 
2. You ought to work for universal education, 
or, as we would say, for the education of the 
masses. 3. You ought to fight against the great 
evil of intemperance! ” 

Think of it, in a country like Mexico, where 
only afew years ago we were not wanted and 
would not have been admitted, we are now re- 
ceived and encouraged on every hand, and the 
chief magistrate of a State addresses us words of 
welcome and gives advice such as would be con- 
sidered of the best order even in our own land. 
Surely, the world moves, and is moving, in the 
right direction! 


Mexico City, April 17, 1895. 








The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


The Methodist Social Union of Providence 
held a special meeting, Friday evening, April 19, 
to consider the subject of ‘ City Kvangeliza- 
tion.” About twenty ministers and Le 
were nt, inslading the iding elder of 
the district. Aftera thorough discussion, par- 
ticipated in by nearly all present, a resolution 
was passed to proceed at once with the organi- 
gation of such a union,and a committee ap- 

inted to carry the resolution into effect. Per- 
bape nowhere is such an organization so much 
needed as in the city of Providence. We have 

uite a number of very weak churches located 
n sections where growth is practically impossi- 
ble, while the oy ng A growing suburban 
towns and villages are being neglected. There 
certainly is a place for this new organization, 
and if it abel}, sonseed ve =, unites 3 Lovett in 
gressive work and bringing offic of our 
okkcchen into closer fraternal relations, it will 
be a blessing to the Methodism of Providence 
and vicinity. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
Providence held its annual meeting on April 22, 
in the Chestnut St. Church. A business meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon, followed by w 
supper at 6.30. After suppera public meeting 
was held, at which the following resolution was 
debated by the ministers of the city and vicin- 
ity: “ Resolved, thet the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society does more to evangelize the 
world than the Woman’s Foreign Missionar 
Society.’”” The debate was av interesting an 
novel feature of the anniversary. The following 
officers were — LP. Lo eae a bh, wag 
Jameson; recordin ry, Mrs. Fran - 
nard; Lemenpentine secretary, Miss ‘Alice 
Hathaway; treasurer, Miss M Manchester; 
with a list of vice- idents and 
from every church in the city and vicinity. 

Receptions have been the order during the 

t two weeks, nearly every church having 

dered its pastor a cordial, and in most cases 
an enthusiastic, reception. If the reports of 
these are to be taken as an indication of the 
feeling of tors and churches, Bishop Walden 
has cartaitlly succeeded in an unusual degree in 
giving general satisfaction, for e preacher 
seems to have received the best church and 
every church the very best pastor. The follow- 
ing churches have been heard from: — 


Asbury Memorial. — Rev. J. A. L. Rich was 
given a rousing welcome, the exercises being in 
cha of the “ Willing Workers,” and f. 
N. W. Kingsley making the address. 


Chestnut St.— This historic old church re- 
joices in having Rev. H. B. Cady as its pastor, 
and the welcome given him is most cord land 
hearty. Mr. Cady hopes to make the ‘ desert 

rose, 


Broadway. — Rev. Eben Tirrell, who again en- 
ters the pastorate after six years in the presiding 
eldership, was tendered a reception, Wednesday 
evening, April 25. He has already won the 
hearts of his people. 


Tabernacle. — Rev. J. T. Docking, of Epworth 
Pilgrimage fame, is the happy man who has 
been so cordially received at this important 
church. He comes at what seems a crisis in its 
history, and is considered by the people the 
right man for the place. 


Edgewood. — A new church is to be built here 
the coming summer, and Rev. J. L. Streeter 
comes full of enthusiasm to engage in the work. 
Mr. Streeter finds the way poms for him b 
the thorough work done by Mr. Studley, bh 

eceesor. The people are ready to co-operate 
with their new pastor in his work. 


Hope St. — Rev. J. 8. Bridgford was cordially 
received by the people, and a royal welcome was 
extended to him and his family at a reception, 
Wednesday, April 25. Mr. Bridgford is very 
happy in his new relations and is full of faith in 
the Tiare of Hope St. Church. 


Central Falls,— Rev. L. G. Horton enters 
upon the pastorate at this church after five years 
of successful work at East Providence. No 
wonder that he was desired by the Central Falls 
Ch and no wonder that his reception was 
BO neaahestastic. Thie is an active, working 
church, and Mr. Horton is already making him- 
self felt as a working pastor. 

Cranston St. and Mt. Pleasant. — The union 


hes. the torate of 
7a we chure Sek, pas t, but 


\ 
\ 


\ 


come, who wore ot Sut copeend $0 ono 
convinced that it will beneficial to both 
oe SP ee eg er | 
Cranston St. and a good religious interest 
manifested. 
‘oonsocket.—The retiring x a: J. 


they are abundantly able to do so — this might 


soon become one of the strongest churches i 
the Conference. » 7 


was rendered 
» made it an eveni 
Ff sey enjoyment to all and of o— ent 
. The oes us. 
quasetl geod tous one potulteens. yi 


Brockton. — The Daily Eni 
devotes nearly a column to t of a re- 
ception tendered to Rev. and Mrs.C. M. Melden 
by the Central Church of that city. It is de- 
Saal ataiian setae ol the olin © ia emstons 
mos ° city. e 
portrait a Socom panies the report. 


Berkeley.— Rev. Robert Clark has been well 
recelved and has madea fine impression‘at this 
place. Nemo. 





Norwich District. 


Affairs in Norwich open auspiciously. The 
presiding elder, Rev. Geo. H. Bates, on Monday 
evening, April 22, nepnions the new Trinity 
Church by the consolidation of Central, East 
Main and Sachem St. societies. The utmost 


harmon ° that $2,000 
sath al alideas bans boon inode Eee 

of the Central Church is used for worship and is 
ull, as was would be. “ Dr. Pit 


it No ner 

carried the city at the first c »” is the 

word received from the scene of action. God 
speed pastor and people ! 


At Niantic, on Sunday evening, March 31, 
Rev. Geo, W. Anderson lectured on temperance 
betore the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and on the next evening,in the M. E. 
Church, gave his lecture on “ Ring Out.” 
Both were thoroughly ap jated. Mr. 

son will do good in any church or League which 
secures his services for these lectures. In New 
London, where he was pastor a few years since, 
no preacher is more kindly remembered or more 
heartily greeted. 


At Thompsonville an excellent ion was 
given Rev. and Mrs. J. Tregaskis in the church 
parlor, y, April 23. ions with 
potted plants and palms, music by choir and 
solos by Misses King and Reid, addresses of 
welcome by pastors of the local churches of 
other denominations, the posnteny of the Y 
Men’s Christian Association a. with 


hearty greeting of te poople ware typided ty 
y igs 0 were 
a bunch of five roses peedented to Mrs. Tregas. 


At New London Rev. R. Povey was cordially 
received by his people, and at once took bis true 
place in their regard and esteem. Union revival 
services are in progress under charge of Chap- 
man and Bilhorn. Great congregations attend 
the meetings, and we hope for grand resulte in 
the conversion of sinners, 


Rockville greeted Rev. W. J. Yates with large 
congregations and a cordial welcome. The re- 
moval of Rev. G. H. Bates was sorely regretted, 
as his return had been specially des for the 
fifth year on account of some local circum- 
stances as as his general ability. Noone 
could have been » however, a more 
hearty reception than was given the new ap- 
pointee by the church and congregation. T 
ts excellent condition in all cong 
ments. ° 





Danielsonviile. — The Windham County 
Transcript of Danielsonville, in its issue of 
April 17, says: ‘Easter was the welcoming 
day to the new pastor, Rev. W. Ela, and the 

ings of pastor and people were mutually 

y, pleasant and promising. Mr. Bla’s text 
of the morning discourse was John 20: 20, and 
he gave astrong presentation of the resurrec- 
tion truth as the crowning glory of Christ’s his- 
tory, and an unmistakable evidence of Jesus’ 
divinity.” In referring to the evening service 
is stated: “ Rev. Mr. Ela gave a ringing and 
eloquent talk, ae the attractiveness 
and en in religion. It indicated that the 
pastor is a broad, progressive and able thinker, 
and his Lo gee ord as pastor to the church 
_ most satisfactory to the Methodist Peo- 


eae by the newly appo’ pastor and ' 
w 





New Bedford District. 


New ‘ord.— At Grace Church 

. to3 P.M.,a service 

was held in which addresses were deliv by 

local c onthe “ of 
Christ.” 


isters ‘4 
sgational, Unristian and fplscopalian chureh- 


The New Bedford churches are that 
7 iding Elder Everett is to reside in their 
city. 


Receptions to pastors are being given. 
Middleboro. — The Middleboro Tones ives 


whole affair, ting the church, the 
the Epworth League, was hap- 
pily conceived and fi executed. The Easter 
observances exceeded all former efforts both in 
decorations and music. Mr. Davis’ sermon and 
the concert in the evening were much com- 
mended by the local papers. ‘The day was 
very enjoyable.” 


Sandwich. — Principal Whitcomb, formerly 
an instructor but for some years principal 
of the Wakefield High School, and very s - 
ful, has been called to the English High School 
of . Th an advance in rank and 
salary which is worthily earned. Mr. Whitcomb 
isthe son of John G. Whitcomb, of Province- 
town, and like his father is a strong and earnest 
Christian. 


Myricks. — Rev. H. H. Critchlow, of Boston 
University, is supplying this charge. He has 
very nearly secovered his health and bids fair 
to have a successful year. 


Taunton, Parker Chapel, is a mission of Grace 
Church and holds very interesting services 
Sunday afternoons. The new edifice is alread 
too small for the congregations. Rev. 0. H. 
area North Dighton, preached Sunday, 


North hton. — The Taunton Electric Rail- 
way ope its line to North Dighton, April 25, 
and cars now run hourly. The line w rap- 
idly extended towards Fall River. The railway 
desires to put a turnout on the front of the 
grove now used by the North Dighton M. EB. 
society as a clam-bake und. This concession 
seems too valuable to give away for a nominal 
sum, or in fact for any sum, as it would impair 
the value of the property and perhaps render the 
society liable to damages from accident. The 
trustees and their advisers no doubt will do 
right. The railway desires very much to get 
access to a convenient picnic-grove. 


Fall River, Quarry St. Church. — Kev. H. A. 
Ridgway has been made to feel at home by the 
kindly reception given him by this people. A 
large number was present at the formal recep- 
tion on the evening of April 22 at the church. 
Mr. Edward Goss — ndent of the Sunday- 
school, delivered t address of welcome to 
which Mr. Ridgway responded in behalf of him- 
self and family. musical and literary pro- 

m was followed by refreshments. It was a 
elightful occasion, and the hearty hand-shake 
given the pastor b everybody prophesied a 
strong as gg for him. A large con tion 
was present Sun morning, April 21, and in 
the evening the choir gave a concert in which 
the story of the resurrection was touchingly 
and beautifully toid. . 

Bourne. The Bourne people gave Rev. N. CO. 
Alger and wife a reception on the evening o 
April12. A li and musical entertainment 
was given and Dr. W. V. Morrison made the ad- 
dress, welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Alger back to 
Bourne for the third year. Two beautiful bou- 
quets were apy the pastor and his wife, 
who responded in fitting words. Refreshments 
were served in the vestry. 

North Middleboro. — At the Kast Bristol 
Neighborhood Convention on Friday, April 26, 
Rev. C. H. Ewer, of North Dighton, gave an ad- 
dress on the “ Relation of Church and Pastor in 
Aggressive Work.” KARL. 








Maine Conference. 
Portland District. 
[Additional items on Page 11.) 


Cornish. — The church at this place was re- 
dedicated, April 25. The reconstruction of this 
edifice is of great value to the Methodist society 
and to the whole community. The building 
was greatly improved in appearance by raisin 
it for vestries. The three rooms on the firs’ 
floor are of great service to the church, and 
the audience-room is easily reached, pleasant, 
and supplied with the best of pews. The cost 
is about §2,100, besides much labor not reck- 
oned, The tor, Rev. I. A. Bean, was chair- 
man of the yy! committee, and has given 
much thought and time to the oversight of the 
work. Freeman Hatch, well known to the 
Fryeburg Chautauquans, has worked with as 
much interest as though it were his own resi- 
dence, and after a contribution of $600 for a par- 
sonage, he gave a like sum for the church, and 
then $400 additional to make the sittings free. 
On the day of dedication he started the sub- 
scription with $100, and when about one-half of 
the $450 asked for was raised, he offered to pay 
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Mattings 


For Spring and Summer Furnishing. 


We are just receiving a fresh lot of an extra quality of Japan- 
ese 2nd Canton Mattings -- the prices were never so low before. 
Also a fine line of Japanese Rugs 224 Mats with a full stock of 


Just the thing for the country home. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO.. 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 


NEAR CORNAILL. 


BOSTON. 











the remainder, but objection was made and t 
See reeeee on the faster to port | 
key soon had something more than wag 
. This is a good ication of the motto, 
* Give . ye zen Eve. Rev. Matt. 8. Hughes 
one 0: sermons, an 
tee evaning Rov. B. T. Adem tosk ee enn 
interesting trip among the mysteries. Other 
chers t, besides the pastor, were 


presen 
- Messrs. Trask, Whiteside, Congdon, 8 
Saer, King, and Palmer. 
Alfred. — Improvements in 
here. The walls of t vestry 


3 


5 
Pi 


a clean face, so 


9, 
pretty and inviting appearance. Stained 
windows have been exbised for the cent nh 








All other salts coniain lime and 






dirt —lime is 
unhealthy and 
dirt is dirty. 


We want to send free to 
every woman in New England 
a sample bag of the whitest 
and purest salt in the world — 
Bradley's **Yorkshire’’ Salt. 
Won't harden in damp weather. 


Grocers don’t keep it — they sed7it. Your deal- 
er can supply you —see that he does. Send your 
address for a sample to 

BRADLEY SALT CO., 
49 Jay St,, New York, 4 Commercial St., Boston. 








Lord [acaulay on the 
Cotton Gin. 


** What Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
—_ —_ _ more that — in 
relation C) wer an rogress 0 
the United Stave . 


Cotton must be planted, picked, ginned. It al- 
ways has been, and a always will be, 
= and picked by hand, but it is absolutely 

mpossible to gin it otherwise than by machin- 


““The attention and ingenuity of all interested 
in the Cotton Industry have m taxed to the 
utmost to produce a machine that will form 
the work of separating the lint from the seed 
with as little damage the staple as possible. 
The old Saw Gin has now to give place to its 
latest competitor the Roller Gin. 

The Universal Cotton Gin and Wool Burrer 
Company are taking out pene in the principal 
coun ,» and e claim to superiority over 
the system now in use, on the following among 
other points: — 


Their machines (1) Preserve the fibre intact. 
“ «6 (2) Clean the seed more 
thoroughly, and thus 

amount of 


(8) Prevent the possibility 
of fire. 
- (4) Perform the work with 

a minimum of power. 


(5) Require comparatively 
no repairs. 


(6) Moqatre but little, if any, 
cleaning, have no 
saws to sharpen. 

(7) Are the acme of (a) sim- 
plicity in construction. 
(b) effectiveness in 
working. 

(8) Economize in every di- 
rection. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


The Comgeny has secured as its PRESIDENT, 
ALFRED B.SHEPPERSON, of the Cotton never 4 
New York, a tleman known throughout t. 
Cotton World; the author of “Cotton Facts” 
and of “ The Standard Telegraphic Cipher Code 
for the Cotton Trade,” and other works relating 
to the Cotton Industry. 

The Company has offices in Boston and New 
York, and are now offering a limited number of 
shares, to which, with the test confidence, 
they call the attenticn of Investors. A Hand 

ine and a ful: sized Power Gin can be 
seen in operation, For full particulars address, 


UNIVERSAL COTTON GIN AND WOOL 
BURRER CO., 
Room 60, Fiske Building, 89 State St., Bostom 
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estimated that the cost of improvements 
- $700. The Al Altred peuple are Going 


North Pownal. — On Sunday, A: 7, through 
SS asl a t ‘one hun- 
persons ee nd E. Church toa 
et of baptism and ey of members. 
Rev. F. ©. — two 
young men g men and 4a azoans » ladies. Two other 


a later 
age ye ay by leer, and 1 was received 
into full members! Bang probation. Five 

jon, and three or four 
others will probably do so soon. The addition 
to the church ne be, by letter, in full 
and on probation, about 11 


Gorham, N. H. — Vane Hubert E. Parker, who 
has been ema since the death of 
Rev. A. E. Parlin, dished is work at Gorham, 
April 7. He will join the Vermont ge 
at its present or Rev. Thomas P. Baker, of 


the of Theology, has been secured 
as a pulpit supply tor two a hree et 
UNIOR. 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 
Bnochuced Falls. ot satisfaction is ex- 


pressed that Rev. A. W.C. Anderson has been 
re-appointed to this Daring 4A 7 > 
—_— ls while filling the vesunoy. ce , 

illness of the x W. Ham- 
Biter the the warmest friendship has sprung up be- 
tween him and his co jon. 


eee. — Dr. Christiancy occupied the 
it Easter Sunday. She gave avery interes sl 
lk morning and evening, in behalf of the 
W.F. M. 8., clearly setti orth the state of the 
people of India and the mission work t Miss 
tiancy was also present at the Junior 
League, and addressed the chiliren. She is an 
earnest Christian worker, and her words carry 
conviction to her hearers. 


Swanton. — While the local church regrets 
the removal of Rev. E. E. Reynolds at the end 
of one year’s pastorate, they are glad he is sent 
to a much hecader field of usefulness, and wish 
him great prosperity in his new field, which is 
Grace Church, Haverhill, Mass. The ‘church is 
ready to welcome their new pastor, Poked pres and 
trusting that it may bea year of mar 
perity. 

Elmore. — While all our people are nota unit 
on some doctrinal tenets, or their verbal pres- 
entation, held and advocated 7. their young 
fae eee l will gladly testify to 5 = and 

ntegrity and the unblemis hristian char- 
acter and record of Rev. J. H. wills during his 
two meng of service. He is regarded as a kind 
a" bor and — friend. The earnest prayers 

e people follow him to his new field of la- 


aoe — The peg are full of joy over 
the return of Rev. 8. mith, and will heartily 
co-operate with him in this year’ ‘8 work, 


Stowe. — This charge is glad over the re-ap- 
pointment of Dr. Worthen. Much instruction 
and benefit is expected from his mature expe- 
rience in the ministry. 


St. Albans. — The r, Rey. CO. 8S. Nutter 
briefly announced his return for another year of 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord. He enrnest- 
ly and moat reasonably begged the full sym 
thy of his church and An hristian people w th 
him in the responsible position of am or 
for Christ. 


Sheldon. — Rev. C. Wedgeworth has been re- 
appointed to this charge, and his many friends 
are pleased to have it so. 


Bakersfield. — Rev. D. C. Thatcher has re- 
turned from Florida, and has been put ip charge 
aa mas work here. 

hamville. — The ra £7 are well pleased 
out e appointment of Rev. G.I. Lowe. He is 
visiting in ton, and also at hie’ former home 
in Maine. 

Personal, — Our revered brother, Rev. P. Mer- 
rill, is till confined to his house with his broken 
limb, where he has patiently suffered for the last 
fifteen months. Christ is ious and all in all 
tohim. He is stilla decided Methodist, as he 
has been for fifty- a oat years. He thinks 
Methodism as a spiritual Pict is certainly 
doomed if the doctrine of Christian perfection 
is ignored. 


Milton. — Rev. R. J. Chrystie’s return is hailed 
with gladness by his many friends. 

West Berkshire.— Rev. W. H. Atkinson and 
ay are visiting in Boston this week. 

akersfield.— Rev. J. 8. Tupper has been en- 
oan as orator for Memorial Bay. 

Wolcott. — Mrs. Elizabeth Gates Hendricks 
died Saturday, April 20. She was ever — 
aid the church of Christ, and her hospitality 
will be remembered. 

Johnson and Waterville.— Many regret that 
Rev. W. P. Stanley does not return as pastor. 








Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous p,.cosia. 


Mental posure. 
Freligh’s 
T sv (A Phosphorizea 
on 1c Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when thing else ha 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sam aad by mail 25c., ten 
* days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
Set testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression 


L O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York Jity. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


of Waterville 
farewell sermon. 


Safford Putnam, formerly 
of Sebi Seat orien 
of Mr. Root, of Roem 


Waitefield. — Rev. W. E. lass 
oe eves eee a te Soin fe SE 
ay ily for new 


He goes to Swanton. The 
crowded the church to hear 


opment ‘after Saas the ._—— 


se pane es . The many 
cnn in favor 
Me gee ee ae an 


not considered 

highest « Sonar cles 
pan we esiaiae that in the United States 
added last to the M. BE. 


members were 
Church than there are in noth the take new 
and Congregational See, 

courage to work for the 








New England a 


Boston + Star ge a K, 
Morris addressed t: ha a pe A 
Preach Well,” — » in meeting inatin 
epigrammatic terms, t — deman: ed 1 in 

minister in order te achieve the highest suc- 
cess. Next Monday will be devoted to a service 
in memory of the late Rev. W. W. Colburn, and 
addresses will be made by Rev. G. F. Baton, 
D. D., Rev. W. J. Hambleton, Rev. J. W. Lind- 
say, D. D., and Rev. E W. Virgi in, 


earad South District. 


Baker Memorial.—In the absence of 
the. pastor Charles Parkhurst, D. D., sup- 
e he saieey ‘last Sunda; moraine, pregching 
@ very large pe yam oe jon, . Up- 
ham, the pastor, will preach next ‘Sunday. 
Swedish Ohurch, Ferdinand St., Boston. — 
Last Sunday was a t among ‘the Swedes. 
The need of completing the church buildi 
was laid before the people, and at the close o 
the evening meeting the whole conqrenesion 
rose, thereby signifying their earnest desire to 
see their house of worship finished. The church 
is crowded to the uttermost. The pastor, Rev. 
H. Hanson, must now be helped to secure the 
$10,000 needed. 
d the 


excha 
the 


Pane ig 


po iy ‘Atousing Teseption wes 
him last week. 

pee, — ator, ov, J Pet a Re 
wentheonterel Uren evening. 

Boston East District. 

Lynn Common ours contributed for ‘S00. 


olences duri it Conference 
Of this sum #08 wee was s for the toma ee yor elen: 


ae oe woke Ween 


Malden. — 


Mount Belli Belington, Chelsea. 
comed Rev. Elwin Hitchcock and family. The 


Epworth 


of two 
more. wtee peat atin at rome 


rejoices in the return for the third 


a hearty welcome to its 
A large eumber quest 


A collationand hand-shaking | Rey. R. P. 


odism 
youn 


Bm mg 


titaker - oD during 


litany’ nen 


Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of Westfield, 
“poe Sunday with Rev. J. M. Leonard, 


» has heartily wel- 





which Mayor G. H. Carter 


dresses of welcome we: Hoge 
city churches. — pastors of other 


Parker St., Lawr 


served - the ladies. 

ves great promise, 
Solets is greatly pl 
a — 


he Conference 
of the Junior ue 
ment, which paren 
attended in large numbers 
were contributed to the church funds. Their 
amy meeting after Conference was a tea-meet- 
— at the home of one of the members as a fare- 
well to their retiring pastor, Rev. H 


(Continued on Page 12.) 


wife a public 


saw its opportunity at its an- 
rual su which a} umber were 
ve an enthusiastic reception to it, ont. T Se only prepared Ams t 
; the 
rat v. LA. = ee, This isastrong | tormal reception on the evening fof April more 


and ad- 


‘ence, has received Rev. W. 
— oe a ane year . many Raa oth Sa 
: e year prosperous 
under his Satih fet packceat oma” be 


Faulkner Church, Malden, gave its new 
Walker, and his ‘wi Amel 
tion. Various societies and d 
were represented, and the 
formal exercises were followed by a collation 
This new field for Meth- 
and our thriving 
leased with this new 


the many activities of this church 
ar, the Rankin Chapter 
ld a sale and entertain- 

and wx Aw the children 


epartments ot wert 
rresponded. The 


H. P, Rankin, 








to obtain. 
THe Prooren & Gamace Co., Oin't: 


IVORY SOAP 


99 +460 PURE 


A luxury is ‘Anything which pleases the senses and ts 
or difficult to obtain.”’ 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses 
Your grocer keeps it. 





Webster. —A 7 ne yote ion was tend 
= gps wn ng mey,and his family 
church, the Ladien’ Aid and Obristian 

Le = Societies uniting in the arrangemen 
of the program. One of the children gave the 
address of welcome, and a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers was presented the pastor. Upwards of 


200 were mt, and a bountiful collation was 
ae gh EA =~ ladies. The year opens with 
right prospects 





Worcester. — Though one of the youn 
our churches, it woul 


it of 
enpene that Coral St. is 
to be the Rankin’ body for the coming poe. 
The coming of Rev. H. P. Rankin to this or; 

ization recalls a very interesting local trad ion 
that, away back in the early part of the eight- 
eenth port =A there came to this town a party 


ot Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, in whose num- 
bers was a bright young man bearing the name 
of Rankin, whose lovely daughter, my os at- 


tracted the attention of a young man by ~— 
name of Andrews, then in in Harvand College. 
reas g collegian was so enamored thet tet he taseer 
is studies tc to the dogs and married the girl, be- 
coming a farmer down by the shores of Lake 
Quinsigamond. In time their daughter, Anna, 
grew to a beautiful girlhood and made a run- 
away match with Timothy agulew, © a strapping 
be blacksmith of Worces He was the 
n of the first company sent from the town 
the Revolution, and his monument as 
Golonel is now one of the chief ornaments on 
our Common. So Cae = for the train of thought 
suggested by the com ming to us of this clergy- 
man who is unmarri and Worcester is x 
ready for ween. Well, the people of 
church e him a royal welcome on Thursday 
night. ‘hile we greet the newly-arrived, there 
are many who remember with pleasure the de- 
=e = el and will follow Mr. Emerson’s 
going nto New Hampshire with no little inter- 


ial night was one of receptions for 4 
the churc or nearly all of them. At Trinity 
Rev. R. F. Holway was given a taste of the warm 
Methodist hearts that beat in the breasts of the 
membership of this, the senior organization in 
our Worcester connection. No better illustra- 
tion of the effectiveness of our system could be 
bad than the way our various bodies have re- 
ceived their new pastors, and the evident satis- 
faction, all around, at the new arrangements for 
the coming year. "Dr. Emerson Warner and his 
wife have been missed from the councils of 
Trinity ever since early in the winter, they ~—_ 
= taken one of the Mediterranean trips. By 

time they must be near their home on the 
to ha 


Rev. George W. Mansfield and his devoted 
wife had their greeting, also, on Thursda 
evening, and though they have passed thro 
many such seasons it is safe to say they never 
had a heartier welcome = that which Laurel 

Street tolks gave them. ogre people over op 
the side hill know how todo he hospitable act. 


At Grace, on the same evening, Rev. Mr. Skin- 
ner, the new associate pastor, w th his wife, was 
welcomed. Everybody is watching the ex A 
ment of two weizietets at this place wit 
little interest. Then, too, there Me @ sur liced 
choir of small bo this 


~ dy = furnish music, an 
Methodist body 


becoming quite churchy. 


Rev. Alonzo Sanderson, now the senior Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister in Worcester, is about 

his Master’s work. The older he grows the 
more abundant become his labors. ere there 
forty such men in the New England Conference, 
we sh soon 6V lize Massachusetts. 


The Swedish tieodiia are in the front ranks 
of enterprise and success. In spirit and real old- 
fashioned oe zeal they can give our native 
churches poin 


At Webster Square Rev. W. N. Richardson has 
entered on = ty pastorate among our 
present cl too, has had a kind re- 





aca This fifth year bids fair to be his 

In mention: Grace I should have stated 
that Rev. W. J. pson had a very —o 
and en oy IE with his 


A 12, amply demonstented is fit- 
oun eee ih he was called a year 
ago. 


While we have been receiv these new min- 
isters, we have not - — former ones, 
and Rev. Messrs. y and Emer- 


son are to oer’ lone Het of Methodist 





added to 
worthies who, though lost to sight, are to mem- 
ory dear. _ Quis. 





«80 Costly 


, but is neither costly nor difficult 








> ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY. 


> one of re-wicking here illustrated, the 


‘Miller 


> Might reasonably claim superiority. 


, CATALOGUE, free to all addressing 


> EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


» If it had no other original designs thaa the simple, practical 


Lamp 


But there are several 
> others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED 





4 Mills and Paotories, | mats Oona. 63 Pearl 
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e largest and most co plete catelogge ever issued, “4 
Alliance Carriage ‘Macinnati, Oh: 


io, Write to-day. 
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CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 


casiain 





It has 
Cured 
Chronic 


Cases 
—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE”’ 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT, 
NO SHOCK. 


PROFESSO TOTEN, 
of YALE COLLEGE, says, 
on m page 333, volume 7, of his wa, 
yu 


“But, thanks be to God, there is « 
rem ody for such as be sick—one sin- 
gle. ple remedy—an instrument 
failed the Electropoise. We do not 
personally know the parties who 
control this instrument, = we do 
know its value. We neither 
agents nor in any way financially fo- 
terested in the matter," 








Write for book, telling 
“What it is” and*!How it Cures.” 


6 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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WINGED TABLE. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON. 











Thege winged tables (with a semi-circle overhang 
on each side) have always been a familiar sight in 
clubs and private libraries. 
been built only to order. 
time we can supply such a table at low cost. 


They are immensely convenient. 
y semi-circular projections may be placed a vase, orna- 
ments, flowers, a file of books, writing materials, or 
the late magazines. They are very spacious, and give to any table a distinguished look. 
The low shelf takes an exactly opposite shape, which permite ample room for the 
drawing-in of a chair if it is desired to use one of the overhangs as a desk, 
We divide the box framing into two large drawers, operated from the ends of the 
table. The legs of this table are composed of clustered pillars with bead moulding; decor- 
atively they are very effective. 


They have heretofore 
This season for the first 


On these two 
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E Wisdom and ©xXperience that will con- 
es were rife union Sun- tribute toward the future advancement of 

I b f t 1 ~ 
- “a the onthe sun and the dead woot Deol ‘ . fall heart © artina way that will ©ventually make 
» take the reing of my life! standard of SUCCéss seem crude 

For I am so and inferior, 
Nearly ©very home in the city or coun 
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“ Make Christ your m 
ion.” Be we 


But Thou wilt be 


THE CHARIOTEER. 
God, take the reins of my life! 
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Where the bramby _ 
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decorated With a few 
Plantes that often contrast beautifully with 
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"s chill away. 
t surroundings, very house- Her frozen soul telt the sweet thril) 
wife devotes Part of her time to the tender Ot Southland breezes, soft and still, 
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MY IDEAL HOUSE. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


has added much to the beauty of our 

houses to have the hall so arranged and 
furnished that it forms a reception-room. The 
modern hall, with its broad stairs and landing, 
jarge windows or alcove, arched doorways and 
grilles, or sliding doors opening into parlor, 
library, and dining-room, lends itself readily to 
artistic furnishing. A window of stained glass 
adds very much to the hall; but if the windows 
are plain, sash curtains of bright china silk 
looped at the side give a pretty bit of color. 
Over these fall plain white curtains. 


The Hall Window 


suggests the bench below, with its cushions of 
corduroy, plush, tapestry or cretonne. When it 
is an alcove, circular or bay window, the seat 
follows the entire window. Some of these hall 
window benches have just the flat cushions for 
the seats; others have the upholstered goods or 
a deep fringe fall to the floor. Two or three 
square pillows, either of the material of the 
cushions or a harmonious color in plain silk, are 
a part of the farnishing of this pleasant nook. 
The furnishing of the hall reception-room is 
simple. Ifthe room is large enough, an up- 
holstered settee stands in the centre—one with 
low back and arms, with the broad seats facing 
each other; and near the door is a small table 
with card tray. Ina hall recently built there 
was a fireplace at the end of the room; at each 
side of the grate were benches with high back 
reaching tothe mantel. In another hall the 
fireplace was across the corner near the stairs; 
against the stairway was a long cushioned box 
with three large square pillows for the back of 
the seat. 


Architectural Defects 


may be remedied by graceful draperies and 
grilles. A long hall ina house or-flat may have 
the length broken by placing a pole across it 
and hanging portiéres, or by having a grille and 
drapery. An inexpensive and effective decora- 
tion for a hall is a panel or square of canvas 
with a marine painted on it in black and white, 
the natural color of the canvas being left for 
background. A decorative scroll encircles the 
scene. The canvas is tacked flat to the wall 
and a half-inch gilt molding put around it. 

Une ingenious housewife took the space under 
the stairway of a long hall and fitted it up with 
a téte-a-téte tea. Suspended under the stairway 
was an iron lamp with silken shades. An up- 
holstered bench was fitted against the wall with 
a silk curtain shirred at the}iback] on,a small 
brass rod. Bright pillows lay on the end of the 
seat and a floor cushion beneath the bench. 
Two enameled chairs, a cabinet shelf for china, 
cracker jar,and bonbon tray, a brass teakettle 
hanging over an alcoholjlamp, the small table 
with its daintily embroidered }linen —all made 
it a very inviting place in which to linger. 

In an elegant suburban |home you entered a 
delightful living-roomjwhich}might answer for 
hall, library, or music room, The room was 
long; at one end was a great fireplace and high 
mantel; at the opposite end stood the piano, 
with music cabinet,*piano lamp, etc. A large 
stairway started from the centre of the room. 
Opposite the stairs was a broad couch without 
roll or head-rest — only a pile of flat cushions on 
the end. A library table stood in the centre of 
the room. The space under the stairway was 
made into « cabinet or case for books; this is a 
suggestive way for utilizing such space. The 
cases were not back under the stairway, but ex- 
tended out even with it. 

In one handsome home the small 

Reception-Room 
opening off the hall was simply and beautifully 
furnished in very delicate colors. The chairs 
were of white and gold upholstered in light 
tapestry. A tall mirror in gold frame stood 
across the corner. On the wall were a few 
water-colors; no draperies at all. in another 
teception-room the walls were tinted a light old 
rose, and the same color was carried out in the 
large rug and several pieces of upholstered 
furniture. Through the grille of the doorway 
leading to the back parlor was a silk drapery of 
old blue. A pedestal with a jar of flowers broke 
the open space of the doorway. 


In the Library 


the conventional bookcase has given place to 
the cabinets or bookcases that are fitted to the 
room, at the sides, the ends, and between the 
doors or windows. The first space, that on the 
floor, is used for deep drawers. The cabinets 
are not high, the top shelf being easily reached, 
and the top of the cabinet used for bric-a-brac. 
A large library table is essential to such a room. 
Add to this the fireplace and a luxurious divan, 
and you have a place where one may rest and 
grow strong in body and in spirit. 

In a recently furnished library a long uphol- 
stered bench followed the line of the large cir- 
cular window, but stood out from it. The up- 
holstered ends of the bench were high, forming 
&rest forthe back and head; across one end 
hung an Oriental slumber robe, while several 
gay cushions added their color. 

Something of the same thought as the cabi- 
nets for the library is carried out 


where the cabinets fitted tothe room make the 
buffet. A mirror, and, if possible, small win- 
dows of stained glass are the wall decoration for 
the back of the sideboard. The shelves with 
heoks for dainty cups and the decorated china 
&tranged on embroidered doylies gleam through 
the glass doors in a way altogether more charm- 


ie Has 


ing than when displayed on the set piece of 
dining-room furniture. 
For the 

Chambers 


the light furniture is in great favor — white 
maple, curly birch, or enameled. Many of the 
new sets come with a dressing table, which 
stands up from the floor on slender legs and has 
two or three deep drawers, a plain top, and an 
oval glass above. The brass bedsteads and the 
white enameled are popular. With the canopy 
they may be daintily dressed. Some of the 
brass bedsteads are made to have an oval panel 
of tapestry fitted at the head and foot; the del- 
icate tapestry lends the charm of its rich text- 
ure and blends with the rich golden lacquer. 
There is an endless variety of materials used for 
canopies, valance and bedspread, but nothing is 
so simple and pretty as the Swiss novelty net, 
pin dot muslins, or point d’esprit. 
The Dutch blue and white is a 

Good Color Scheme 


for an ideal bedroom. The woodwork should 
be white or light oak; the wall covered in 
plain ingrain paper of. French gray (the 
French gray is that shade which has a pinkish 
tinge rather than the bluish tinge, thus 
giving a soft warm color). The ceiling and 
frieze are of the same tone, but three shades 
lighter than the wall. The design for the frieze 
is a tapestry or stencil of cupids, or a conven- 
tional design of corn flowers. Small wall pan- 
els of tapestry (cupids) are tacked flat to the 
wall with a half-inch gilt molding. The floor is 
stained a deeper tone color,and on ita rug of 
pearl gray, white and dark blue. To the usual 


Bedroom Furniture 


are added a box couch, upholstered in heavy 
material with Turkish roll for head-rest and 
large pillows of same material; an oblong dress- 
ing glass in white enameled frame and brass 
trimmings; a French toilet table; a three-fold 
screen with white enameled frame and panels of 
white linen with design of corn flowers em- 
broidered in natural colors; white rocker and 
fancy chair; and small writing table of bird’s- 
eye maple. The bed is dressed in china silk or 
chintz in Dutch blue and white — coverlid, 
bolster, valance and canopy hangings; and a 
panel of tapestry is at the head of the bed’ 
The long slip of the bolster is tied with satin 
ribbon, blue or white. Instead of curtains for 
the canopy, some prefer simply a flounce of 
dotted net; the flounce is twenty inches deep 
and falls from the edge, leaving the top of the 
canopy open. Over the white holland blind isa 
blue drapery and sash curtains of dotted net. 
The linen of the dressing table is embroidered 
in corn flowers in their natural colors of blue 
and green. The accessories for the dressing ta- 
ble are in china and silver. 


Walls and Floors 


are the background of the furnishing. With 
the plain ingrain paper, the heavier cartridge 
paper, or the tinted calcimining, a good wall 
coloring is within the reach of all. If the 
rooms are full of light and sunshine, the grays, 
blues, or greenish tints are good; but if you 
want the effect of more light and sunshine, use 
tan, olive, old rose, or golden or reddish brown 
in their soft shades; yellowish tints always 
bring a glint of the sunshine and make a room 
seem larger. Next to the hard wood for floors is 
matting, or filling that is used with rugs; these 
may be used to cover the entire floor or merely 
as border. The terry comes in all plain colors. 
The brussels is in various shades of gray, sage 
green, brown, dark blue and mahogany. The 
moquette is still richer in looks, and is shown in 
light and dark ochres, garnet, red and green. 
The Dantsu rugs are inexpensive, and very 
beautiful in their Oriental colors and patterns; 
they give good satisfaction for moderate use, 
but are not durable for rooms that have hard 
wear. The brussels, axminster and moquette 
come in Oriental designs and colors for making 


_—— The Home 


is the place of peace, leisure and delight. 
Whatever may be the pleasure of museum and 
bric-a-brac shop, we do not want toturn the 
home into either. Artistic taste in furnishing 
seeks for the simple, graceful and harmonious, 
rather than the showy, expensive and luxuri- 
ous. 

Study your room — the purpose of it —and let 
the beauty of the furnishing be regarded with 
the utility. A love for the beautiful is to be de- 
veloped, cultivated and stimulated through the 
immediate surroundings. As art in our home 
finds recognition, so will the art of our nation 
find larger and fuller developm-.at ai expres- 
sion. 


Chicago, Il. 








About Men. 





—— Lord Rosebery, the English Premier, isa 
great student of the Bible. In a recent speech 
he quoted the Bible seven times, Shakespeare 
twice,and Aristotle once. 


—— Mr. Barrett Browning, the son of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, has been es- 
tablishing a lace factory and school at Asolo, 
Italy, thus fulfilling some of his father’s dreams 
that the place might again become a busy centre 
of industry. 

—— The French President, M. Felix Faure, is 
an early riser. He is up at 5 o’clock, studying 
at that early hour the “ dossiers,’’ papers, docu- 
ments, etc., which have been prepared for him 





the evening before. That was also the custom 


ot President Thiers, who entered his library at 
5.30 in winter as well as in summer. Marshal 
MacMahon used to get up early, but he did not 
begin to work before 74.M. President Grévy, 
on the contrary, worked very late at night, and 
did not rise before 10 o’clock. M. Carnot got up 
at 8, worked in a small room near his bedroom, 
and did not go downstairs before 104.m. M. 
Casimir-Perier usually rose at 7 o’clock, took a 
walk in the Elysées garden, and began his work 
by 9 o’clock. 


—— “I was talking with Dr. Holmes one day,” 
says a writer in the J , “ when the conver- 
sation turned upon his classmates who were liv- 
ing. * Now, there’s Smith,’ he said. ‘His name 
will be honored by every school child in the 
land when I have been forgotten a hundred 
years. He wrote “‘ My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
If he had said “‘ Our Country,” the hymn would 
not have been immortal; but that “my” was a 
master stroke. Every one who sings the hymn 
at once feels a personal ownership in his native 
land, The hymn will last as long as the coun- 
try.” 


—— In arecent issue of the British Weekly Rev. 
John Watson, pastor of the Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church, Liverpool, who is better known 
as “Ian Maclaren,” tells the following story 
about Matthew Arnold: “ Matthew Arnold’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. Oropper, attended our 
church, and that was how he came to be in 
the church that Sunday. It was sacrament 
morning, and I preached on the ‘ Shadow of the 
Cross.’ We afterward sang the hymn, — 

‘ When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died.’ 


Mr. Arnold left before the communion and went 
home. As hecame downstairs from his bedroom 
to lunch, a servant who was close to the dining- 
room door heard him saying softly to himself 
the first lines ofthehymn. . . . At luncheon 
Mr. Arnold spoke about the hymn, which, he 
said, was the finest in the Mnglish language. 
Afterward he went out, and in ten minutes was 
dead.”’ 


—— The kindheartedness of the late Henry 
Keney, of Hartford, Conn., is shown by the fol- 
lowing provision in his will: “ It is my will, and 
I do hereby order and direct that my horse 
known as Old Sorrel shall, after my decease, 
never again be harnessed or put to any use for 
any purpose, and that my executors shall pay a 
sum not exceeding three dollars per week from 
my estate, to insure for him kind care, good and 
sufficient food, so long as he shall live, or until 
for humane reasons it may be the best kindness 
to terminate his existence by the proper admin- 
istration of chloroform; and I direct that my 
cow be given to Norris Holcomb, or some other 
proper person, who will agree to keep and kind- 
ly care for her so long as she may live, or until 
for humane reasons she may die by the proper 
administration of chloroform.” 


—— In Mr, Gladstone’s household at Hawar- 
den was, says the Christian Weekly, an old 
woman-servant who had a son inclined to go 
wrong. The mother remonstrated, and advised 
her boy, but all to no purpose; he seemed deter- 
mined ona headlong course to ruin, At last 
the mother, in her desperation, caught the idea 
that if she could persuade the Premier to take 
him in hand, perhaps the prodigal might be re- 
claimed. ‘ Screwing her courage to the stick- 
ing point ” — for what will a mother not do for 
achild ?—she approached her master, and in 
trembling tones preferred her request. Mr. 
Gladstone responded at once, though the affairs 
of the greatest kingdom in the world pressed 
heavily upon him; with genuine simplicity of 
character he had the lad sent to his study, when 
he spoke tender words of advice and remon- 
strance, and eventually knelt down and prayed 
God to help him in the work of reformation and 
redemption. This kindly action was effectual, 
and the lad was saved. 








Household Hints. 


Try 

Rubbing tough meat with cut lemon. 

Bacon fat for frying chicken and game. 

Steaming a stale loaf of bread to freshen it. 

Warming crackers slightly in the oven before 
using. 

Dipping sliced onions in milk before frying. 

Fried sweet apples when you have liver or 
kidney. 

Heating dry coffee before pouring on the 
water. 

Pouring vinegar over fresh fish to make the 
scales come off easily. 

Adding lemon juice to the water in which rice 
is boiled to keep the grains separate. 

Beating the whites of eggs at an open window 
if the kitchen be hot and steamy. 


Washing Cut Giass. 

Cut glass, washed in warm soap suds, rinsed 
in hot, but not boiling, water,and stood ina 
pan of dry sawdust till dry, then brushed with a 
soft brush and rubbed with a piece of chamois, 
will have every bit of ite brilliant beauty daz- 
glingly brought out. 


To Clean Plaster Casts. 

White plaster casts may be cleaned by making 
a thick paste of cold starch, with which the fig- 
ure should be covered, using a brush for the pur- 
pose. When the starch dries, knock it off in 
light flakes, and brush with a clean, soft brush, 
or wipe with a clean cloth. 


Apple Omelet, 
An apple omelet is an appetizing luncheon 





dish or entrée at dinner, Stir ina basin two 


tablespoonfuls of flour, a pinch ofjsalt, and one 
of sugar, two whole eggs, with two yolks in 
addition, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and 
nearly a half pint of milk. Pare, core, quarter, 
and mince four good-sized apples. Sauté them 
over a brisk fire in very hot butter, shaking 
them well, and when they are quite hot through, 
pour over them the above mixture, making it 
spread all over the bottom of the pan; prick 
with a fork; add (close to the edges) two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, melted, and rock the pan 
vigorously to prevent sticking. When the ome- 
let detaches itself cleanly, sprinkle with moist 
sugar and turn it over bodily upon a hot plate; 
butter the pan once again and slip the omelet 
back, just to allow the sugar, which is now at 
the bottom, to glaze slightly. Sprinkle with 
sugar, turn out again, and serve very hot. 
Potato Salad. 


Boil four good-sized potatoes until they are 
just done, no longer. Drain off the water, 
sprinkle them with salt and stand them over the 
stove until dry and mealy. While the potatoes 
are boiling prepare the dressing. Put a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a half-teaspoonful of pepper 
in a bowl. Add gradually three tablespoonfuls 
of oil. Stir until the salt is dissolved, 
then add three more tablespoonfuls of 
oll and then beat into this two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. Cut into this one good-sized 
onion. The onion must be sliced as thin as pos- 
sible. Now, as soon as the potatoes are dry take 
them in anapkin and slice them while hot in 
with the onion and dressing. Mix lightly with 
@ fork and turn out ontheserving dish. Garnish 
with cold, boiled beets and parsley. Serve cold. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


Little Folks. 





THE BLUEBIRD. 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 

Out in the apes tate where he is swinging. 

Brave little fellow! the skies ma: be dventy, 

Nothing cares he while his heart is #0 cheery. 

Hark! how the music leaps out from his 
throat! 

Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen awhile, and you'll ‘hear what he’s 


saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 


‘* Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 


Hark, while I sing you a m of cheer! 
Summer is coming! and epringtime is here! 


Little white snowdrop! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your manties of urple and gold; 
Daffodils! daffodils say, do you hear ?— 
Summer is coming! and springtime is here! ”’ 


— Emily Huntington Miller. 





TEDDY’S LESSON. 
66 (OME, Teddy,” said Mra. West, “ it’s 
time for the cows to come home.”’ 
But Teddy was reading a story about a 


shipwreck, and did not want to be disturbed 
just then. 


“O mother, wait a little while,” he said. 
A little later Hester came to the door. 


“ Teddy, you ought to get the cows,” she 
said. 


** Bother the cows! ” replied Teddy, cross- 
ly, and his sister went away. 

a on a man’s face appeared at the win- 
ow. 

“ Edward, the cows! ” said Mr. West; 
and when his father spoke like that, Teddy 
lost no time in obeying. 

Sulkily he laid down his book and walked 
through the kitchen, where his mother and 
sister were cooking the supper, and his fa- 
ther was piling up the kindling-wood for 
the morning’s fire. 

“*T hate cows,” Teddy grumbled, as he 
walked slowly across the pine floor. 
“ They’re a bother, and I wish we didn’t 
have any. I wish nobody had any. Oows 
are no good, any way; just in the way. I 
hate cows! ”’ 

An hour later the cows were safe in the 
barn for the night, and Teddy savas in a 
better humor. © was hungry, too, after 
the walk to the meadow and back in the 
fresh, bracing air. 

A fine round of meat was smoking on the 
table, but there was none on Teddy’s plate. 

“This is beef,” said Mr. West, “ I did 
aot Ly you any because you hate cows, 


Teddy opened his mouth, and then closed 
it n without saying a word, 

‘‘I won’t give you any butter, Teddy,” 
said Mrs. West, “ use we get our butter 
from the cows, and you hate them so.” 

Hester poured out milk for the other chil- 
dren, but to Teddy she gave a glass of 
water. 

“ Oows are such a bother,” she said, so- 
berly. ‘“ I know you don’t want any milk.” 

Teddy looked wistfully at the plate of 
creamy cheese, but it was passed to every 
one but him. But, worst of all, when the 
cus' were brought in, sweet and brown 
in their little white cups, Teddy was passed 


“ Of course you wouldn’t eat custards, 
for they are made mostly of milk, and cows 
are no good said Aunt Hetty. 

Teddy looked as if he would cry. 

“I — I haven’t had anything to eat,’ he 
blurted. “ Just bread, without any butter. 
and potatoes and water. I wish hadn’t 
“ 


ose things about the cows.” 
verybody smiled then, and no one ob- 
jected when 
cup of custard. 





Hester slyly passed to 
E Y Rann PEARCE, 
in Youth’s Companion. 
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Editorial. 





OUR SOCIAL CURRICULUM. 


HE world, after all, is our great school- 
house. In society we learn our first 

and last lessons — our best as well. It is 
the oldest foundation, antedating Oxford, 
Bologna, and even Oordova. It is a free 
school; tlie poorest may enter without fear 
of tuition bills being thrust in his face; 
there all classes meet and mingle more or 
less intimately, for, in fact, the system is 
compulsory. Every pupil of school age is 
enrolled, and each answers to his name at 
every roll-call, Thereare no truants. The 
discipline of the school is severe, but salu- 
tary. Hard lessons are often given and the 
master insists on their being learned. The 
courses of study are various, some being 
obligatory on all, while others are elective. 
No one ever completes the whole, though 
people here learn on into late life. The 
man at seventy-five has not completed his 
course, even though he began in the cradle. 
Parents often wish to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the great world of human socie- 
ty. After all there we get our best lessons; 
the education is practical, penetrating the 
grain of the sou! and furnishing lessons for 
the conduct of life. Many get on tolerably 
who were never able to look inside Harvard 
or Yale; but not to study in the great uni- 
versity of society would be an irretrievable 
misfortune. Society is a marvelous insti- 
tution for molding men. It is a misfortune 
not to have a thorough drill in it and not to 
march in the ranks. Philosophers and saints 
are realizing anew the importance of socie- 
ty. Sociology is the watchword of the hour. 








BRIEF HINTS FOR YOUNG PREACHERS. 


p= power is unattainable without 

both self-possession and self-aban- 
donment. They are not incompatible. 
Combined, they carry all before them. He 
who does not rule himself will not rule his 
audience. He who is not absorbed in his 
theme will not thrust it into the hearts of 
his hearers. 

If eloquence is properly defined as “ truth 
clearly perceived, deeply felt and distinctly 
expressed,”’ then every preacher may and 
should be eloquent. Oertainly these are 
three essentials to effective discourse. 

Every sermon should be either a lamp, 
shedding light upon obscure truth, illumi- 
nating darkened minds; or a trumpet, call- 
ing up the soul from its slumbers, arousing 
the conscience; or a pitcher, refreshing the 
spirit and comforting the heart. All these 
qualities may be in a single sermon, but 
usually one or the other predominates. 

A sermon should not resemble the one 
defined by Herder as ‘‘ An animal with an 
emaciated body, stretching out two heads 
one after the other, displaying two or three 
teeth, and dragging after it a four, three, or 
two-fold tail, which feebly wags.’’ There 
should above all things be a robust body of 
solid thought, and the tail, single, should be 
instinct with the most vigorous life imag- 
inable. 

It is the business of the preacher “ to find 
out acceptable words,” for “ the words of 
the wise are as goads and as nails,’’ ‘yes, 
as rifle bullets and double-edged swords. 
Some words are magnetic, some are picto- 
rial; some soothe, some slay; some carry 
great ideas, others grand emotions. Ora- 
tory consists very largely in the right choice 
of words. They must be studied, taken to 
pieces, picked out with care, put each in its 
place. God has done wonderful things 
through words. 

Emotion must be proportioned to occa- 
sion. Tears should not be drawn upon to 
supply the lack of ideas. ‘*‘ What is he cry- 
ing for?” asked the intelligent hearer. 
Answer: “‘ Don’t you see? I guess you’d 
ery too if you were up there before all 
these people with nothing to say.” 

The colloquial style, rather than the rhe- 
torical or oratorical, should by all means be 
the basis on which the discourse is built. 
It is the most useful and the most natural, 
easiest for the voice and for the ear. De- 
partures from it for a season when the sub- 
ject warrants are always in order, but the 
return to it relieves and rests both speaker 
and hearer. Earnest, incisive, straightfor- 
ward talk rarely wearies or offends. 

Preachers have been divided into three 
classes — those one cannot listen to, those 
one can listen to, those one cannot help 
listening to. To make a thing so interest- 
ing and so plain that the hearer must pay 
attention and must understand whether he 
will or no, is triumph indeed. But he who 
has no particular subject that presses upon 





heart or mind for utterance, and only 
speaks because the time is come and he 
must somehow fill the hour —how can he 
be other than a failure ? 

There is an unwise conciseness as well as 
a tedious diffaseness. Precision in style is 
good, but concision is another thing. The 
gold nugget must be beaten out into gold 
leaf. Few will be at the trouble to do it for 
themselves; that is what they go to church 
for, to have it done for them. Food too 
concentrated is not best suited for diges- 
tion. 


To preach well one must havea pair of 
good eyes no less than a disciplined throat. 
Through the eyes used on men and things 
come the best sort of illustrations, Through 
the eyes come also the lore of books. It is 
a good thing occasionally to take a book and 
preach it. First make it your own by hon- 
est thought, then turn its truths into aser- 
mon, popularize it, apply it, revivify it. 
Both you and your hearers will be the 
richer, 








TO KNOW OR TO BE. 


HE passion of our day is to know. Lit- 
erature, science and art, social and 
theological problems, have students who 
spend laborious days in search of the knowl- 
edge they would obtain. High and noble 
in itself, this passion comes short of the 
highest and noblest aim of human en- 
deavor. To be is better than to know, 
Character is a richer acquirement than 
knowledge. Holiness is more divine than 
the mastery of the great thoughts of the 
ages. The passion for ideas was the Greek 
passion; truth and beauty ever attracted 
the admiration of the Greek mind. The 
passion for being was the Hebrew passion; 
righteousness and holiness were the as- 
pirations of the choicest minds of the 
Jewish race. Christianity has enriched and 
enlarged the Hebrew passion, holding it up 
asthe ideal for the attainment of which 
each life ought to be keyed. So it comes 
about that being is better than knowing. 

The desire to know is natural to the mind 
of man, and the kind of knowledge is the 
test by which the quality of one’s manhood 
may be tried. The knowledge of trifies 
stamps the mind with bitterness and nar- 
rowed vision. Knowledge of the amusing 
and entertaining to the exclusion of more 
useful knowledge may educate a man for a 
prominent place at the dinner-table, but it 
dwarfs the development of both intellect 
and soul. What a man seeks to know with 
all intensity of purpose defines what his life 
really is. The miser seeks to know how to 
make gold, the student how to learn, the 
pleasure-seeker how to be happy, the ambi- 
tious man how to reach the prize he covets. 
In each case the life must be interpreted by 
the passion that dominates it. 

All little knowledge belittles the knower. 
It either lowers the ideals which come to 
every life in hours of generous aspiration, 
or it begets a curiosity which urges one to 
unprofitable knowledge. As Bishop Hall 
fittingly puts it: ‘The itch of imper- 
tinent and unprofitable knowledge hath 
been the hereditary disease of the sons of 
Adam and Eve. How many have perished 
to know that which hath procured their 
perishing!”” On the highest authority we 
learn that “‘ knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth.”” To puff up is to inflate 
as a balloon is filled with gas. The passion 
for knowing can never by itself be a power 
in shaping character and molding purpose 
towards the highest ends. History abounds 
in striking proofs that men who were giants 
in knowing are dwarfs in moral worth com- 
pared with humble saints whose lives were 
spentin seeking after the white flower of 
holiness. Seneca spoke words of lofty 
wisdom and taught precepts which have been 
the admiration of the ages, but his little- 
ness of soul and grasping avarice was such 
as to awaken the disgust of even his own 
contemporaries. The glorious intellect of 
Bacon made him the master of many de- 
partments of knowledge, but the absence 
of character makes him despised where he 
ought to have been reverenced. Other ex- 
amples might be quoted, but they will 
readily occur to the mind of the reader, 
forcing home upon him the conviction 
that the passion to know is inferior to the 
passion to be. 

A wise teacher has told us “that only is 
the best knowledge which makes us better.” 
Christianity claims the best knowledge be- 
cause in its school the pupils are taught 
how character is formed. Many people in 
our day are possessed by the curious idea 
that creed-making is the work of the 
church. It may be that unfortunate eccle- 
siastical controversies give some support to 
that idea, but all the same it is a huge mis- 
take. Man-making, by the power of the 





cross and the passion for holiness, is 
the supreme work of the church. Whatever 
else a church does, if it does not make men, 
it fails in its distinctive mission. The re- 
vival of the Greek passion for knowing, so 
characteristic of our generation, has subtly 
affected the activity of followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, leading them in many 
cases to place an undue emphasis on the 
power of culture. It is well to have 
splendid philosophers to defend our dogmas 
and eloquent preachers to expound our 
faith, but the church of Christ ought not 
to be blind enough to the lessons of nine- 
teen centuries to think for one moment that 
logic and learning will of themselves 
attract the world. Christianity embodied 
not in words, but in deeds, will charm, 
amaze, and conquer an unbelieving age. 
Saints filled with the passion for being what 
God meant them to be, will prove now, as 
in the days of old, living epistles known 
and read of all men. 








Common Sense in Theology. 


HE Christian Witness at last formally ad- 

mits — what its columns continually deny 

in practice—that all believers are holy. Let it 

now and forever cease to exhort the children of 
God to become holy or to get holiness. 

It also acknowledges that “there are degrees 
in holiness, i. ¢., two degrees.”’ “Some are re- 
generate,” it says, “‘and others are entirely 
sanctified. Some have love, and others havs 
perfect love. Some have joy, and others have 
fullness of joy.” Evidently it is as yet only 
partially enlightened. Why does it perversely 
limit the degrees of holiness totwo? It does 
not give, and cannot give, any foundation, 
either in reason or Scripture, for this limitation. 
There are very many degrees. No man is au- 
thorized to set a limit tothe number. Does not 
a Christian’s love, and joy, and peace, and pa- 
tience, and faith, and Christlikeness increase — 
if he isa growing Christian, as he may and should 
be — right along between his conversion and his 
entire sanctification? 1t seems to us absurd to 
intimate the contrary. But if these things in- 
crease, then his holiness increases; and every 
such increase marks an additional degree of 
holiness, It is futile to deny it. Why do so 
many people continue to hold positions which 
cannot for a moment bear the light of clear and 
candid examination’? Our religion ought cer- 
tainly to be characterized by common sense, 
and our theology also. 








Defeat of the Norwegian Bill. 
The Other Side of It. 


ELOW we give place toa reply from Rev. 
D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, to an editori- 
al which recently appeared in our columns upon 
the “‘ Defeat of the Norwegian Bill.” It is only 
just to say that Mr. Beach has been for years 
the most earnest and succeseful opponent of 
license in the city of Cambridge. Opposed as 
weare to the Norwegian Bill, and rejoicing 
though we do at its defeat, we regret that we 
were led into the use of any expression which, 
without being sufficiently explicit, loaded with 
opprobrium a measure undoubtedly conceived 
in sincere and consecrated zeal for crippling the 
liquor traffic, advocated by persons pre-eminent 
in such work, and having much to commend 
it —though, in our judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of Methodists, we believe, in general, hav- 
ing yet more to condemn it. It is required that 
one be just, and particularly just to opponents, 
and especially just when, after valiant effort, 
they have been overwhelmingly defeated. 


Mr. Epitor: I have just seen, and am sur- 
prised and at ey by, your editorial of April 17, 
entitled, “‘ Defeat of the Norwegian Bill.” Not 
that you disfavor the movement, rejoice in its 
defeat, and should frankly say so. ‘That would 
be natural, legitimate, andan appropriate edit- 
orial attitude. There are two sides to the sub- 
ject, and such an attitude would be candor on 
one side. What perpenene and hurts is that, go- 
ing on at considerable length, ee said 
is purel ee we there is no specification and 

icu tion; and everything heaps oppro- 
jum on the movement. ‘A Trojan horse, 
packed with arms of the enemy;” “no further 
use for this Norwegian humbug;” “a going 
over to the enemy,”’ etc., are specimen phrases. 
And they are the more uncalled-for because the 
side they are leveled against was overwhelming- 
ly defeated. A certain magnanimity to those 
vanquished is the of noble 
natures. you believe that as sincere, self- 
sacrifici and effective battlers against the 
liquor traffic as any of those who opposed the 
bill, who so my | believe in the measure that 
they would have died for it, and to whom this 
defeat comes asa heavy personal bereavement, 
are rightly treated when, amidst their over- 
whelming defeat, such phrases are used regard- 
ing their effort, and in the name of Christ? It 
is unthinkable to me, were the tables turned, 
and what I believe in victorious, that, in com- 
menting on the defeat of those Ru. 1 
should, even personally, not to say rially, 


use such language. 
as you propose, hostil- 


complete! 


Our measure proposed, 
iy te the death to the liquor traffic. Those 
who bore the brunt of the s le for it have 
for years fought that traffic at fearful a 
cost. It added, however, an item to the pro- 
gram, viz., some provision for lessening the 
evils of the status quo. As, in a war that can- 
not be soon ended, it would do something to 
mitigate the horrors of the conflict. Specifical- 
zit proposed to establish these yine ies: \v) 

hile rumselling lasts, none shall profit by its 
retail sale; (2) The allurements to drink shall be 
wholly cut off; @) The dramshop shall be ae 
ven from being the hotbed of every foul 
thing in politics; (4) The 


ting or toward 
i. These pro ne were mnie & 
were made 
Sic dat oakes Youre pode oad the at 


s 


shall go 
the bills caused by 
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strong. They were made with the 
knowledgment that the proposals ae - 
mental, and might not work, with 4 
with the pledge, it the ‘imen: 
w . exper it went 
these very persons would seek the repeal * = 
act as vigorously as they had urged it. 
In a state of affairs so simply awful, when 
oloch f was not more cruel than the 
private-profits and allurement-working and 
politics- rotting saloon as now run is, it would 
seem as ifany reasonable proposal 
y proposal, which did 
not interfere with the main conflict, was enti- 
tled to appreciative consideration and to re. 
ful language, especially in the hour of ite 
sore defeat. But for one person who would 
though opposing the measure, fairly state thé 
issue, I have generally found ten who would ut- 
terly misrepresent it; and now I find the 
usually he Z1on’s HERALD doing the same 
thing. It is not thus that the Emesen ot 
truth and of love is best furthered. 


D. N. B 
Cambridge, April 23. — 








Editorial Ideals and Inspirations. 


PPRECIATIVE reference is frequently 
made, in our columns, to the Interior of 
Chicago —a religious journal which both edu- 
cates and inspires. The veteran editor, Dr. W. C, 
Gray, recently reached the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his editorial service. A banquet was 
given him, in which men of the several religious 
denominations vied with each other in doing 
him fitting honor. We have read with interest 
and profit the reports of the addresses made on 
that occasion as published in the Interior ot 
April 25. Dr. Simeon Gilbert, for twenty years 
@ successful editor of the Advance of Chicago, 
spoke with marked fitness and force. So per- 
fectly does he characterize Dr. Gray and his ele- 
ments of success as an editor, that we quote at 
length for the deliberate consideration of our 
readers. He said: — 


“In that notable book recently published by 
one of England’s foremost statesmen, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and about which the thinking 
world is finding so much to say, on ‘ The Basis 
of Belief,’ he has, as you know, much to say re- 
apecting the enormous influence and importance 
of what he terms the ‘ peyenciogioal climate,’ as 
affecting what we are and what we believe. it is 
a pretty good word, especially when taken tusug- 
gest one of the supreme uses of a great and 

werful religious journal like the Interior. 

ow, in the first place, @ present-day journal! that 
ly lives and moves and molds the thought 
and life of its readers has its own distinct- 
ive and all-persuasive ‘ psychological climate.’ 
And this,as you know, it gets chiefly, though 
exactly how it gets it you may not be able tully 
toexpiain, from itseditor. How he gets it, is an- 
other matter; in this company it is safe and 
natural to say, he gets it, largely, from you, who 
have had the sense long before this red-letter 
day to make him feel the warm climate of your 
contidence, sympathy, and good cheer. But 
Editor Gray, as all the world by this time is 
aware, is a man of some genius. There is not 
any one of you, however abundantly competent 
to run a newspaper, who would dare get into his 
shoes or in chair, and try to duplicate him. 
Should one attempt it, it is mighty likely that he 
would just miss the peculiar climatic charm, so 
much more easily felt than described, the lo-s of 
which at any rate the readers of the Interior in 
80 many thousands of homes, all the way across 
the continent, would soon enough begin to feel. 
For, in all true journalism, certainly in the true 
Cc tian journal, there is a need, as in all our 
churches, in all our schools, in all our stores and 
shops, in all our homes, a need more urgent than 
I can ibly say, of a certain kind of atmos- 
here, temper, mood and spirit, pervasive and 
ominating, which shall go tar toward consti- 
tuting the very atmosphere and climate of all 
our life. Without this, the orthodoxy of John 
Calvin himself may be good for ‘ cold storage,’ 
but not good for anything expected to grow into 
either fruit or bloom, Your ideal editor may 
not be either by nature or grace any better than 
the rest of us; but, —— such as he is, he has 
this distinguishing quality in him —a kind of 
enius for intellectual and spiritual sympathy. 

@ can ~~ his ear to the ground and hear 
the footfall of things that are coming; he 
can tell how a thing will sound at the other end 
of the trumpet; he can put himself in an- 
other’s place; he is all the while, as it were, put- 
ting himself in everybody’s place. It is a part 
of his instinct to be apt to see how things seem. 
He discerns, he feels the existing ‘ climate’ of the 
world, in the church, on the street, in the home 
and on every side; and so he becomes a kind 
of sensitized medium of universal communion. 
Especially as taught by God’s own Spirit, he 
catches the best thinking, the best impulses, the 
best faith, the best ideals and spiritual courage 
where they appear; and then easily ‘ building 
better than he knows,’ he naturally makes & 
‘psychological climate’ of it all, and is, week by 
week, in agony of spirit until he can get it in- 
fused into every department of his journal.’’ 

Editor Gray responded happily to the generous 
words of appreciation spoken. But his best re- 
ply is his editorial reference to the event, writ- 
ten when the memories of the hour made his 
heart peculiarly tender and grateful, but also 
humble; for the expression of generous appre- 
ciation for work well done always humbles the 
really great, conscientious and aspiring soul. 
The following is his finest paragraph: — 

The effect of such kindness upon a man who 
feels the seriousness of work and of responsi- 
bility, is not to make the head dizzy, but to 
make the heart warm. Instead of tending to 
pride it tends to humility. Instead of fostering 
self-sufficiency, it gives a deep sense of inade- 
quacy. This is no affectation, Tt is in the nature 
of the habit of thought which the Christian 
faith produces. The most thoroughly humbled 
throng that will ever meet will be they, and at 
that instant, when Christ shall say to them, 
‘ Well done, faithful servants.’ There will be 
no outfiaring blooms of pride, There will be 
warm and very humble . cannot 
bear to wear their crowns, but will cast them 
down at His feet.”’ 

When will the majority of earnest souls learn 
— what the few so well know — that the best 
way to secure the best work from those who are 
thrust into places of peculiar responsibilities and 
perplexities, is just to lovingly and sympathet- 
ically surround them with an atmosphere of 
confidence, good cheer and encouragement ? It 
is true that we are able to do, to a large degree, 
what those about us make us to feel is easily 
possible for us to achieve. 
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Personals. 


— Rev. Wesley O. Holway, U.S. N., so well 
known to readers of ZION’s HERALD, has been 
detached from the “ Constellation,” at Newport, 
and granted six months’ leave from May 1. 

—Bishop Joyce, as chancellor of the U. 8 
Grant Memorial University, has designated Dr. 
Charles F. Creighton to preach the annual ser- 
mon. 

— Archdeacon Farrar has been appointed Dean 
of Canterbury to succeed the late Dean Payne 
Smith. 

— Dr. Earl Cranston will deliver the annual ad- 
dress at Gammon School of Theology at Atlanta, 
Ga., May 27. 

— Dr. Edwin Phillips, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has given a valuable property to Hamline Uni- 
versity as an endowment for the education of 
young women. 

— Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of Baltimore, 
was in this city last week. He is renewing his 
youth in his very successful pastorate in the 
“ Monumental City.” 

—The Michigan Christian Advocate of last 
week announces that Prof. Melville E. Bigelow, 
of Boston, recently made a friendly call at Meth- 
odist headquarters in Detroit. 

— Bishop Newman, in addressing the younger 
ministers on the subject of oratory, is reported 
as saying: “‘I would give the world if I could 
pronounce ‘ God’ as Bishop Simpson did.” 

— Rev. J. W. Waugh, D. D., left India, Feb. 7, 
tor the United States. He will stop at Rome and 
London on his way, and expects to arrive in this 
country with his family some time next month. 

— Berea College, Ohio, and German Method- 
ism in general, is greatly bereaved in the death 
of Rev. Peter F. Schneider, who has been for 
many years the financial head of that institu- 
tion. 

— Wilson M. Day, a prominent Methodist 
layman, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
also president of the City Church Extension So- 
ciety. 

— Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, of New York, com- 
pletes this month twenty-five years of pastoral 
care of Calvary Baptist Church in that city, and 
the members of the church are planning to 
make the event memorable. 


— Rev. Hugh Ross Merithew, of the East 
Maine Conference, and Miss Maud Isabel 
Fletcher, of China, Me., were married, April 23, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, by Presiding 
Elder Ogier, assisted by Rev. N. R. Pearson. 


— President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, besides preaching with great accept- 
ability in Clifton and Walnut Hills, O., on a re- 
cent Sunday, favored the Cincinnati Preachers’ 
Meeting on Monday with e historical study on 
the evolution of tree Italy, which all who heard 
it voted a masterpiece. 

—A subscriber writing from Buffalo says: 
“ The official board of the Richmond Avenue 
Church have extended a ‘call’ to Rev. W. P. 
Odell, who is closing his popular pastorate at 
Delaware Avenue. He accepts the invitation 
(subject to the episcopal approval), to the joy of 
the ministry and laity alike throughout the 
city.” 

— Mrs. Mary D. Baldwin, widow of John Bald- 
win, founder of Baldwin University, Berea, 
Ohio, died April 17, aged 93 years. Baldwin 
University is one of our leading Methodist in- 
stitutions, and the memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin is dear to the hearts of those students 
who have been benefited by their love and gen- 
erosity. 

— Ex-Speaker Reed is passionately fond of the 
study of languages. During the Fifty-first 
Congress, in which he was the Speaker of the 
House, amid all its excitement, it is said that he 
found time three days a week to attend the 
School of Languages for his lesson in French. 
He converses fluently in Itallan, and is now in 
the midst of his Spanish lessons. 


— The Baltimore Methodist is responsible for 
the following personal mention: “ Rev. O. A. 
Brown, D. D., pastor of Foundry Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1s mentioned frequently in con- 
nection with the Chaplaincy of the next House 
ot Representatives. He is almost sure of elec- 
tion. He is an Ohio man, having been born in 
Greenville, His pronounced natural ability is 
supplemented by thorough courses of training 
in the Ohio Wesleyan University and Drew The- 
ological Seminary.” 

—{t is announced that Rev. Dr. Dewart, for 
twenty-five years editor of the Christian 
Guardian, Toronto, will sail for England on 
May 25. At the Methodist General Conference 
held in London, Ont., in September last, he was 
elected to represent that body before the ap- 
proaching Conferences of the Wesleyan, New 
Connexion, Primitive and Bible Christian 
Churches of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
expected that Rev. A. C. Courtice, B. D., will 
assume the editorship of the Christian Guard- 
ian early in June. 


— The Northwestern of April 24 says: — 


“The Preachers’ mocting last Mon- 

y ad ———— a at 
the < intment of Rev > Herben as 

nt editor of the New York Christian "“d- 

an icing with him in his larger field of 

usefulness, co! dvocate on ob- 

tain at his re- 


moval and its high sppreciat ~¥ 2. ~P— 
a Christian gentleman a preac he Gos- 
ee, anda aoe ous ability in the 


" Eeuennal Church, Evanston, gave 
Well reception last week to Rev "Stephen 2s. 





Herben and wife, who leave this week for New 
York. Mr. Herben has been acting pastor of 
Emmanuel the last session of 


Church since 
Rock River Conference. The was a 
very pleasant occasion. 8 yn gy at- 


tendance, and marked 


Mrs. Herben’s labors for 


— Prof. D. H. Sawyer, of Rust University, 
Holly Springs, Miss., called at this office on 
Monday on his way to Bucksport, Me., where he 
will spend his vacation. Rev. U. E. Libby, D, D., 
president of Rust Univessity, also called. 


— Rev. Manley 8. Hard, D. D., assistant corre- 
sponding secretary of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, will attend the sessions of the Maine and 
East Maine Conferences, to represent the Soci- 
ety, instead of Dr. Kynett, as was expected. 


— Rev. Charles H. Johonnett, pastor of the 
M. E, Church in Atkinson, Me.,and Miss Hattie 
R. Roe, of that place, were united in marriage, 
April 24. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
B. C. Wentworth in the presence of nearly two 
hundred people. Many beautiful presents were 
received. 


— A social event in Milton, on Thursday after- 
noon of last week, was the marriage of Rev. 
Franklin E. E. Hamilton, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Newtonville, and 
Miss Mary Mackie, oldest daughter of the Hon. 
Edw. L. Pierce, literary executor and biogra- 
pher of Charles Sumner. The wedding, a quiet 
one at the family residence, was witnessed by 
only the relatives of the two families and a few 
immediate friends, among whom were ex-Gov. 
and Mrs. Clafiin, Mrs. Prof. Palmer, of Harvard, 
Revs. E, M. Taylor and W. I. Haven, and Rey. 
J. W. Hamilton, D. D., brother of the bride- 
groom. Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Auburndale, act- 
ed as best man. The service was read by Rev. 
John 'l'. Magrath, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Mattapan. The presents were va- 
ried and elegant. The bridegroom was class 
orator of Harvard ’87, and was also chosen to 
speak for the students at the Harvard quarter- 
millennial of that year. He has studied three 
years in Berlin and Paris, and is a clergyman of 
much promise. 


jation of Mr. and 
church was mani- 


— Weare pained to announce the death of 
Rev. O. H. Jasper, D. D., which occurred at his 
home in Tilton, N. H., on Thursday, April 25. 
The public was not wholly unprepared for this 
announcement, as it was known that he had 
been gradually failing for several months. He 
was born in Maine, and after serving there as a 
preacher some time, he located for purposes of 
further education. After completing his school 
studies he united with the New Hampshire 
Uonference, of which he has been a member 
about fifty years. He has filled, and always 
with acceptance, some of the most responsible 
positions in that body as pastor, presiding 
elder, and delegate to the General Conference. 
Dr. Jasper was a man of much individuality of 
character, but was never marked or marred by 
any of the eccentricities that sometimes dis- 
tinguish such men. He wasastrong and inde- 
pendent thinker, and when he had accepted an 
opinion he held it with all the tenacity of sincere 
conviction. He was at the same time tolerant 
and considerate of the views of others. These 
things made him at once a vigorous and court- 
eous controversialist. As a preacher he com- 
manded especially the attention of the most in- 
telligent and thoughtful of his hearers. Social- 
ly, he was ardently attached to his friends, but 
he was naturally discriminating in his fellow- 
ships. To those who knew him intimately, he 
was one of the most companionable of men. He 
was a great lover of children, and made friends 
among them everywhere. He was strongly at- 
tached to his own church, and was a sound 
Methodist both as to doctrine and polity. He 
will be greatly missed in the counsels of his 
brethren, by whom he was highly esteemed. 
The funeral services occurred at the home, April 
27, Rev. Roscoe Sanderson, the pastor, officiat- 
ing, assisted by Revs. 8. C. Keeler, J. H. Brown, 
and ©. C. Sampson. The interment took place 
at Manchester, N. H. Mr. Sanderson writes: 
“He had been suffering for some time from 
Bright’s disease. Many of his last hours were 
painful, but with an abiding trust and great 
quietness of soul he went out from us.” 





Brieflets. 


The address at the commencement exercises 
of the New England Training School for Dea- 
conesses, at Tremont St. Church, the evening of 
May 13, will be given by Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, upon “ Christ in Literature.” 


The program for Children’s Day is, this year, 
entitled, ‘The Golden Gate.” There is a fine 
musical accompaniment, and the entire pro- 
gram is admirably fitted for use in our Sunday- 
schools. Dr. Payne excels in this line of prepa- 
ration. 


At the thirty-ninth commencement of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, the baccalaureate sermon 
will be given, May 5, by Rev. ©. F. Bradley, 
D. D., and the annual address, the same date, by 
Rev. W. V. Kelley, D.D. On May 7, the alumni 
address will be delivered by Rev. W. H. Craw- 
ford, D. D. 


The Salvation Army has won another success 
in Spain. Commissioner Railton, who recently 
began operations in Madrid, has succeeded in 
getting an act of the constitution passed by the 
authorities which recognizes the work of the 
Army as one of the established institutions of 














the country. 


Bishop Vincent is quoted as setting forth the 
grave perils of our church to be “ the unlimited 
power of the higher officials of the church; the 
ability of the presiding elders to remove men 
for their opinion; the power of rich men in in- 
fluencing appointments; and the mistake of ad- 
mitting unprepared men to the ministry.” 


The third session of the Buffalo Itinerants’ 
Club opens Monday evening, May 6, in Dela- 
ware Avenue Church, and closes on Saturday, 
the llth. Bishops Vincent and Mallalieu, Dr. 
John Hall, Dr. Josiah Strong, Judge Tourgee, 
and Professors Bowne and Buell, are among the 
eminent speakers and instructors who will be 
present. 


Referring to our noticeof the Springfield Art 
Museum last week, Dr. William Rice sends the 
following correction: “The Museum is not a 
memorial of Horace Smith; but the tablet (a 
picture of which appears on one of the pages), 
which is to be placed in the hall of the new 
building, is. The building is not a memorial 
to any one man, but a jal of the g 
ity of quite a number of men.” 





Apropos of Dr. Steele’s excellent article in this 
issue, in which he shows the urgent necessity of 
“trying the spirits,’ an exchange says: ‘‘ Those 
who rest their future hope upon the fact that 
they feel that they are saved, are earnestly ex- 
horted to seek some more sure basis. As an ex- 
ample of the unreliable testimony of the feel- 
ings, we recall that of a young woman who at- 
tended the World’s Fair on Sunday, and who 
declared she knew it was not wrong because she 
never felt so perfectly religious in her life.” 





The Methodist Chinese Mission of San Fran- 
cisco has just “ lost’’ three most useful con- 
verts, who have returned to China to bear the 
Gospel to their kinsfolk. One of them, Rev. 
Lee Chin, says the California Christian Advo- 
cate, ‘‘ was converted twenty years ago, has been 
preaching the Gospel eight years at Sacramento 
and other places, and was admitted as a preach- 
er on trial at last year’s Conference. An excel- 
lent Christian woman offered to send him out 
and support him. The offer was accepted, and 
he leaves the limited field here to itinerate 
among the towns and villages of that part of 
the Kwangtung province that is the home of 
nine out of ten of the Chinese in America.” 


In our contributors’ department we make rich 
provision on the second and third pages for the 
instruction and edification of our thoughtful 
and spiritually-minded readers. Prof. B. P. 
Bowne, at our request, writes upon Balfour's 
volume, “The Foundations of Belief.’’ Dr. 
Daniel Steele makes some needed discrimina- 
tions upon “ Testings of the Holy Spirit.” Rev. 
W. T. Worth pens some pertinent suggestions 
concerning Obristian unity; and Rev. J. W. 
Butler, D. D., reports a very important and 
eventful conference in Mexico. The poem fur- 
nished by Alice Stone Blackwell is timely and 
forceful. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 
“ Stuyvesant.” 


N my return from a somewhat protracted 
absence, I heard a preacher of the New 
York East clan asking another, ‘‘ What has be- 
come of ‘Stuyvesant ?’” Sure enough! Zion's 
HERALD would have been justified in calling out 
some other scion of the ancient Dutch families 
of this locality, or even some of the “ carpet- 
baggers’’ who have in more recent years in- 
vaded New Amsterdam. But it is not of sights 
I saw when far away that I would write just 
now. Once I felt sure I saw the editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD —and it was not in Jamaica, either. 
But here I am, again, in this good, old, wicked, 
conservative, progressive New York. All these 
and all other adjectives belong to this town, and 
may be appropriately used in the various phases 
under which the city presents itself at different 
times. 
* > 

The Conferences are over, and the usual talk 
abounds. One brother of the New York Con- 
ference said tome: “There is more politics to 
the square inch in the New York Conference 
than you can find in any other Conference in 
the country.” But then it is probable that he 
has not a very intimate acquaintance with over 
half a dozen of our more than one hundred 
Conferences. I think there is a slight touch 
of politics in that Conference, and that there 
are some who cry, ‘Iam of Paul,”,and others, 
“T am of Apollos,” — substituting more mod- 
ernand American names than these, but rang- 
ing themselves under the names of certain 
prominent brethren much after the style which 
Paul condemned at Corinth. The making of a 
new district, and the appointment of a new pre- 
siding elder, were criticised by this brother as 
having a bearing on certain results to be at- 
tained at the next General Conference. | affirm 
nothing in this matter; neither do I deny. I 
simply report. 

This Conference hada trial which occupied 
much time, furnished the New York dailies 
with sensational head-lines, and re ulted in the 
expulsion of the accused brother. It narrowly 
escaped one or two other trials. 

One brother delivered himself with great ve- 
hemence one day in regard to the sad fate which 
befalls preachers who are independent and 
speak the truth. He was not permitted to tarry 
at the town where he had been exercising his 
treedom of speech, but was sent toa salubrious 
mount some distance up the river, where he will 





probably be toned up for further utterances, 





and will yet be heard from in the Preachers’ 
Meeting and elsewhere. 

Dr. J. M. King returns to the pastorate, but 
will use a portion of his time in the work of the 
National League for the Protection of American 
Institutions, which has done so much effective 
work, under his energetic leadership, for pro- 
tecting our schools and our public treasuries 
from the machinations of unscrupulous and re- 
lentless foes. He is one of the few men in our 
ministry who are well known among the other 
denominations by reason of his long stay in 
different churches in this city, and his activity 
in all lines of Christian and philanthropic in- 


The New York Hast had, on the whole, a very 
genial and profitable session, under the pres- 
idency of Bishop Warren, at Stamford, Conn. 
Just a few rather pronounced ripples disturbed 
the otherwise calm surface of Conference pro- 
ceedings. It would be too much to say that Dr. 
Buckley’s combative disposition was altogether 
subdued, but it may safely be affirmed that it 
was held in admirable restraint. 

Among the appointments which are sure to 
give great satisfaction are those of Dr. John 
Rhey Thompson to Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, 
Dr. A. D. Vail to 6ist St., New York, Rev. A. H. 
Goodenough to New Rochelle, and Dr. ©. H. 
Buck to Bristel, Conn. 

* . 

Our brethren of the Newark clan discovered 
a curious sort of a place to hold a Conference. 
It was away off on the western end of Staten 
Island. Dr. Reed, of Dickinson College, in 
making an address at the Epworth League anni- 
versary, told his audience that as he approached 
the place he asked the conductor where he 
would find Streeter’s Hotel, and was informed 
that all he had to do was to go right up the 
street he would land on, and turn in to the first 
saloon he came to on the left. Several of the Con- 
ference members, | am told, were entertained at 
this so-called hotel; and I heard df one who was 
80 unfavorably impressed by his surroundings 
that he crossed over the raging waters of Rari- 
tan Bay,and took refuge in the venerable city 
of Perth Amboy. 

The report is that the Conference had a very 
pleasant and quiet session, and that Bishop 
Hurst, with the aid of Chaplain McCabe, got a 
subscription of $5,000 for the American Uni- 
versity. Dr. M. J. Cramer becomes a member of 
this Conference, but does not take an appoint- 
ment to any pastoral charge. 

oe 7 


The “ Annuity Plan,” “ Endowment Fund,” 
etc., had some consideration at the Conferences. 
The New York East made some modifications in 
ite plan, upon which I may have occasion to re- 
mark hereafter. The Newark plan has been 
well explained in your columns by Rev. D. 
Halleron, I find very few persons who sympa- 
thize either with the schemes or the methods of 
Dr. J. Benson Hamilton. It is certainly the case 
that his lecture entitled “ From the Pulpit to 
the Poor House,” has produced on the minds of 
many an utterly erroneous view of the treatment 
of our superannuates, and put our church ata 
disadvantage in the estimatian of those who 
have been affected by said lecture. Yet hardly 
any of these, even, take any stock in his proposed 
plans, or in his effort to galvanize the “ Char- 
tered Fund,” His self-appointed mission is 
pursued with much vigor, but is not likely to 
result in any great revolution, or in the estab- 
lishment of a new General Conference office. 

7. o 

Politics in New York are “ mixed.” Our new 
Mayor distinguished himself by pleading for an 
open saloon on Sunday. This disgusted many 
Christian people who had voted for him asa 
“reform” candidate. Profane expressions, 
which dropped rather frequently from his lips, 
did not tend to improve their opinion of him. 
His open declaration that he would appoint no 
minister on the Board of Education dia not 
materially increase confidence in his judgment. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these things, and more, 
Mayor Strong has won many friends by his un- 
wavering efforts to overthrow Tammany in his 
own party, as well as out of it. For it is one of 
the singular features of the situation that there 
seems to be a perfectly well-understood alliance 
between the Platt faction, which has had control 
of the Republican organization in the city, and 
Tammany Hall. The Mayor has appointed to 
office both Republicans and Democrats, but in 
all cases anti-Tammany men. The measures 
deemed necessary for the puritication of the 
police department have met with the sturdy op 
position of the Platt men in the legislature. The 
bill which authorizes the Mayor to remove police 
magistrates, and which is designed to get rid of 
such legal luminaries as Patrick Divver, Koch, 
ot id omne genus, has been passed only under the 
urgent lash of the Governor, and with many wry 
faces by such Senators as Coggeshall and Raines, 
who mourn over it as “ unconstitutional ” and 
unjust,and yet openly say they vote for it be- 
cause the Governor and the party caucus insist 
upon it. 

One of the papers recently had a cartoon en- 
titled, *‘ Mr. Platt in his Old Role,” in which 
David Croker is represented as saying, “‘ I’m out 
of politics,” and Platt responds, “ Me too!” So 
mote it be; but so I fear it will not be. 

* o 

Several Bishops were seen about these parts on 
their way to Carlisle. A certain brother, who is 
popularly credited with having episcopal aspira- 
tions, said: “The older Bishops seem to be 
abominably healthy in these days!” Their 
physical condition justifies the adjective used, 
but I can hardly approve the adverb, 

New York, April 26. 
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The Sunday School. 








SECOND QUARTER. LESSON VI. 


Sunday, May 12. 
‘Mark 14: 53-64. 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 


1. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: He ts despised and rejected of men, — 
Isa, 53: 3. 

2. Date: A. D. 30, early in the morning of Friday, 
April 7. 

3. Place: Jerusalem, at the palace of the high priest. 

4. Parallel Passages : Matt. 26: 47-15; Luke 22: 47-66; 
John 18: 2-27. 

5. Home Readings: Monday — Mark 14: 63-64. Tues- 
day — Mark 14: 65-72. Wednesday — John 2%: 18 25. Thurs- 
day - Lake 2; 63 T1. Friday — John 18:19 24, Saturday — 
1 Pet. 2: 17-26. Sunday — Heb. 12: 1-6. 


Il. Introductory. 

The first examination of Jesus was made 
by Annas, and is described, briefly, by John. 
From the presence of Annas He was con- 
ducted, bound, to Caiaphas, who had been 
appointed high priest by the Romans. Both 
these dignitaries, it is supposed, occupied 
the same house, and the distance between 
their apartments was simplyjthe breadth of 
the inner court. With the high priest were 
gathered the principal members of the 
council, ‘a mere mob of rulers, not a 
court,” waiting to learn the results of Ju- 
das’ treachery, and eager to seize upon 
anything that could be tortured into testi- 
mony to serve their murderous purpose. 
When, therefore, the Prisoner was brought 
before them, being utterly at a loss for any 
adequate, veracious charge, ‘they sought 
false witnesses to put Him to death.” But 
ready and unscrupulous as these were, their 
testimony was too contradictory for even 
these unjust judges to proceed upon. Two 
of them, indeed, almost agreed in testify- 
ing that He had said that He would destroy 
the temple and rebuild it in three days, but 
their statements even on this point failed 
to harmonize and finally broke down. 
Meantime Jesus ‘‘ opened not His mouth,” 
and the high priest, bafficd in his attempts 
to criminate Him even by falsehood and 
maddened by his persistent and dignified 
silence, started from his seat, and, confront- 
ing Him, demanded vehemently, “‘ Answer- 
est Thou nothing? What is it which these 
witness against Thee?” But the lips of 
Jesus still remained sealed. He had no re- 
ply to these clumsy, discordant and menda- 
cious proceedings. Driven to desperation, 
Caiaphas, ‘ with disgraceful Megality,” put 
to Jesus the question of questions — the 
question which required an answer; the 
question which revealed their own secret 
dread; the question which, if answered in 
the way they confidently expected, would 
be sufficient ground to hand Him over to 
the Roman power for execution, * Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” He 
might have evaded the inquiry even then, 
for they would not believe even His asser- 
tion; but He would not evade it. Facing 
the priest and the council, He declared to 
them and to all ages the truth of His essen- 
tial Deity: ‘‘I am; and ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” With 
feigned horror Caiaphas went through the 
official farce of rending his tunic, and de- 
manded the immediate vote of the assem- 
bly on the “ blasphemy ” which they had 
heard with their own ears. The verdict, 
“worthy of death,” was unanimous, and 
the conclave adjourned to meet at daylight 
and pronounce formal sentence. 


Ill. Expository. 

63. They led Jesus away — after His appre- 
hension in the Garden. To the high priest.— 
Annas was the legitimate high priest, but he had 
been deposed by the Romans who had appoint- 
eé Caiaphas, bis son-in-law, in his place. Jesus 
was first brought before Annas (John 18: 13), 
and then taken to Caiaphas. With him were 
assembled — R. V., “ there came together with 
him.” All the jchief priests ... elders... 
scribes—an informa! meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin, convened at the house of Caiaphas, before 
light in the early morning. 


54. Peter followed him afar off.— He had 
fled with the rest in the panic which seized the 
disciples after our Lord surrendered Himself, 
but he with John followed the party back to 
the city. Even unto the palace (R.V., “court ”) 
— admitted by a maid who kept the door and 
who knew John. He sat with the servants — 
R. V., “ he was sitting with the officers.” 


© 66, Council sought for witness —in Mat- 
sane aegpaieane wiedese?” Fo esek for tes- 
timony was proper; to seek for false 

the Prisoner was 


3 ‘a mob of murderers. To put him to death. — 


“ They not only pre-judged the case, but were 
eager to inflict the highest possible penalty” 
(Morison). Found none—R. V., “found it 
not.” By law they were bound to find two con- 
current witnesses to the same charge (Deut. 19: 
15); this they failed todo. Further, the charge 
must be such as to come within the province of 
Roman law. The Jewish court had lost the 
power to execute for capital offences, 


In imitation of the traditional usages of the Sanhe- 
drin, while it existed, the judges before whom Jesus 
was led, sat, turbaned, on cushions or pillows, in Orient- 
al fashion, with crossed legs and unshod feet, ina half- 
circle; Calaphas,as high priest, in the centre, and the 
chief or oldest, according to precedence, on each side. 
The prisoner was placed, standing, before Calaphas; at 
each end of the semi-circle sat ascribe, to write out the 

t of acquittal or d jon ; some bailiffs, 
with cords and thongs, guarded the accused, while afew 
others stood behind, to call witnesses, and, at the close, 
to carry out the decision of the judges (Geikie). 


56. Many bare false witness — actuated by 
maliguity; for never had there been a life so ut- 
terly free from blame. He had veiled even His 
divine Sonship from the people, forbidding de- 
mons confessing it. He had never proclaimed 
Himself publicly as the Messiah. Testimony 
against Him must necessarily be “ false” and 
contradictory. Had He been permitted to call 
witnesses in His own defence — the great raoks 
of the healed and the uplifted — how overpower- 
ing would have been the testimony! Agreed 
not together —did not harmonize. Even the 
wicked judges “could not for very shame con- 
vict in the face of glaring discrepancies” (Elli- 
cott). 





57,58, There arose (R. V., “‘ stood up ’’) cer- 
tain. — Matthew says “two.” Bare false wit- 
ness — “ false’ both in statement and iaterpre- 
tation. We heard him say. — They go back to 
the opening of His ministry, to an utterance 
given by Him atjthe,first cleansing of the tem- 
ple (John 2:19); and this utterance they utterly 
perverted from its true meaning. I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands.— He 
never made any such statement. He did not 
speak of Himself destroying any temple. His 
language was, ‘‘ Destroy this temple,” referring 
to the temple of His body. I will build another 
made without hands. — He had made no dis- 
tinction at that time between “‘a temple made 
with hands,” and one “‘ made without hands.” 
He had simply said, ‘‘ Destroy this temple and I 
will build it again in three days ”’ (John 2: 19). 
“It was just one of those perjuries which was 
all the more perjured, because it hore some dis- 
tant semblance to the truth ” (Farrar). 

Differing in minor circumstances they probably agreed 
in making the saying one derogatory to the temple. 
Such was regarded as blasphemous by the Jews (Acts 
6:18),the temple being the symbol of their religion. 
The witnesses were probably guilty of wilful misinter- 
pretation. The Sanhedrin knew what the true sense of 
the words was (chap. 27: 68),and the witnesses were 
probably fully aware of it (Schaff). 


59. Neither so did their witnesses agree to- 
gether. — They differed so in details as to vitiate 
their testimony. Their discordance was such 
that the council could not pass sentence. The 
plan to convict on false testimony failed. 


60. High priest asked, Answerest thou 
nothing ? Our Lord’s perfect composure and 
silence in the midst of these noisy, clumsy at- 
tempts to criminate Him angered Caiaphas, who 
was anxious to bring the matter to an end. 
What ts it which these witness against thee? 
— What did yousay? Explain your language! 
Fine behavior this and fine questions these, for 
an impartial judge! 


61. He held his peace. —Says Alford: “Our 
Lord was silent; for in answering He must have 
opened to them the meaning of His words, 
which was not the work of this His hour, nor 
fitting for that audience.”’ Says Morison: “ It 
was no part of His duty, as a defendant, to un- 
ravel the contradictions of His unprincipled ac- 
cusers.”” Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed ? — Caiaphas is determined to bring 
matters toapoint. If Jesus cannot be convicted 
by testimony, he will make Him, if possible, 
criminate Himself, ‘a proceeding utterly abhor- 
rent to the spirit and the practice of the Eng- 
lish law, though familiar to the codes and courts 
of other nations, both in ancient and in modern 
times ’’ (Alexander). Io Matthew it reads: “I 
adjure thee, by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God ” — 
a formula which put Jesus upon oath. The titles 
“Christ ” and the “Son of the Blessed ” (or 
“the Son of God ’’) are not necessarily synony- 
mus. Without openly proclaiming Himself as 
“ the Christ ’’ (the Messiah), His acts and words 
had been such as to lead the people to think that 
He would reveal Himself in this high office, but 
did He claim more? Assuming that He was 
“ the Christ,” did He also claim to be “ the Son 
of God ?” 

The difficulty of this questi isted in this: if He 
confessed that he was the Son of God, they stood ready 
tocondemn Him for blasphemy; if He denied it, they 
were prepared to condemn Him for being an impestor, 
and for deluding the people under pretence of being the 
Messiah (Barnes). —— This is the only place in the New 
Testament where the well-known name constantly used 
by the rabbis is thus absolutely given (Meyer). 


62. Jesus said. — lt was the time to speak 
now. Silence would be construed into a denial 
of His Messic hship and divine Sonship. As the 
“Faithful Witness” He could not be silent now. 
1 am — in Matthew, “Thou hast said; ” in Luke, 
“ Yesay that am.” This unequivocal and un- 
mistakable declaration is justly regarded as the 
clearest and most definite testimony to the deity 
of Christ to be found in the Gospels. Ye shall 
see the Son of man. — They would not believe 
His assertion now, but they should have palpa- 











ble, visible proof of it hereafter. The title 


“Son of man” was Messianic (Dan. 7: 13, 14). 
Sitting on the right hand of power — not 
standing as a prisoner, but sitting as a judge — 
their judge —at the right hand (the post of 
honor and authority) of the Almighty (Psa. 
110:1). Coming in the clouds of heaven — to 
the final judgment. This should be “ the sign 
from heaven” which they had so often de- 
manded of Him. “ How august the self-con- 
sciousness of our Lord, to realize all this at the 
very moment when He was standing like a felon 
at the high priest’s bar ! ” (Morison.) 

No words in the whole Gospel records are more de- 
Cisive against the views of those who would fain see in 
our Lord only a great moral teacher, like 8 tes or 
Sakya Mouni. At the very crisis of His history, when 
denial would have saved His life, He asserts His claims 
to be all that the most devout Christians have ever be- 
lieved Him to be (Plumptre). —— In the days of His hap- 
pier ministry, when they would have taken Him by 
force to make Him a king, He had kept His title of 
Messiah utterly in the background; but now, at this 
awful decisive moment, when death was near — when, 
humanly speaking, nothing could be gained, everything 
must be lost — there thrilled through all the ages the 
solemn answer, “I am” (Farrar). 

63, 64. High priest rent his clothes — his 
tunics, or upper garments, not his official robes, 
which were worn only in the temple. The act 
of rending or tearing, which in the earlier days 
had been a spontaneous act of emotion, had be- 
come formal and symbolic. Rabbinical etiquette 
prescribed the precise method of doing it. 
What need we any further witnesses ? — 
R. V., “ What further need have we of wit- 
nesses ?”’ Says Schaff: “‘ They had difficulty in 
getting witnesses. The true Witness answered. 
They refused to believe, but found His confes- 
sion sufficient for their purpose.’”’ Ye have 
heard the blasphemy — and it certainly was 
“ blasphemy ” if it was not true. ‘‘ Every one 
who hears of Christ must accept either Hie tes- 
timony respecting Himself, or the verdict of the 
high priest ” (Schaff), What think ye ? — ask- 
ing foran informal, or test, vote. The Sanhedrin 
could not adjudge capital offences at night ( Lev. 
24: 16; Deut. 18: 20). Sentence was pronounced at 
a subsequent, legal meeting of the body. They 
all condemned him — a unanimous verdict on 
the part of those present; after which they 
adjourned till daylight. Guilty of death — 
R. V., “ worthy of death.” It would be easy to 
construe His words into treason against the Ro- 
man government, as it afterwards appeared. 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. President Thwing says, ‘‘ A Christian man 
going into a strange city will find Christian 
things. A bad man going into a strange city 
will find bad things. An Englishman returning 
from India, depreciated the work of the mission- 
aries, saying that he had never seen a mission- 
ary. Asked what his purpose was in India, he 
answered, “‘ To kill tigers.”” A missionary who 
heard the remark said, ‘I have been in India 
ten years,and I never saw a tiger.” According 
to the reasoning of the traveler, there can be no 
tigers in India. Mrs. Leavitt says that people 
see missions as one would come to one of our 
schoolhouses after school is out, and declare that 
no one goes to school (Peloubet). 


2. Dean Chadwick powerfully brings out the 
bearings of the fact that Jesus, the world’s 
greatest religious genius, the ideal representa- 
tive and guide of humanity, the perfectly sinless 
one, as Renan, Mill, and Strauss all describe Him, 
died for asserting upon oath that He was the Son 
of God (Moulton). 











A Special Word to Pastors. 


ECENTLY when an earnest Christian 
young lady was inquiring about the 
Training School connected with the Deaconess 
Home, after learning something of its course of 
Bible study, etc., combined with practical 
work, she exclaimed: “‘ Why has not my pastor 
told me about this? I heard of it from a lady 
in a distant city to whom I wrote of my longing 
to engage in some special work for Christ.” 

Her pastor knows about our School, for he has 
favored us with special lectures which have 
been an inspiration to the students whom he 
has congratulated upon being here, engaging in 
preparation for service in the church of Christ, 
and yet it seems never to have occurred to him 
to suggest it to this member of his own charge. 
It may be that, valuing her aid in Sabbath- 
school and other lines of Christian activity, he 
has not thought of her as needing special train- 
ing; yet, while engaging through the week in 
secular work, she has come to realize that per- 
haps her place there should be filled by one who 
has others dependent upon her earnings, while 
the one who vacates the place should be engag- 
ing in special work for Christ and His suffering 
ones, 

Will not our pastors look over their members 
and see if there are not consecrated young 
women to whom an encouraging word might be 
the means of directing them into wider fields of 
usefulness than even their church, from which 
their pastor can hardly spare them? God wants 
our best, but giving to Him never impoverishes 
the giver. 

Do not urge these girls to become deaconess- 
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es; for if they are as humble as they should be 
in their estimate of their ability, the very sug- 
gestion may frighten them; but just ask them 
if they know much about the deaconess work or 
the Training School, where young women are 
fitted for various lines of Christian service; and 
it they do not, suggest that they write to the 
Home, 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass 
for information which will surely interest them, 
and if they are to be called into special work it 
will help them to know what the call Means, so 
that they can respond an intelligent as well as 
cheerful “ Yes.” A church that has sent trom 
its number a missionary or deaconess cannot 
help but be more in sympathy with the motto: 
“The whole wide world for Jesus.” 

It, in some instances, it may seem better to 
have the suggestion come to them in the way of 
a package of literature, kindly send us the ad- 
dress, and we will very gladly respond. 

Yours “ for Jesus sake,” 
Mary E. Lunn, 











Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


ought to be on the edge 
f your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A set of the'’ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in Stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





Brilliancy, 


not the ordinary brightness, but 
a brilliancy equal to the silver- 
smith’s finish, that’s the work 


SILVER 


0 - 
ELECT TT ICON 


wil! do without wearing or scratch- 
ing. Others claim to do it, we'll 
prove it. 

ELECTRO-SILICON ie unlike ary other silver po is'). 


Send for tria! quantity or box port- 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor:, 
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DENTIST WANTED. 


A first-class dentist will find a good. opening in a 
Northwestern city of 3,500 people, a growing town. A 
first-class man, who can give good references as to his 
Ohristian character, can have full information by ad- 
dreasing, 4 xe i.“ ITINERANT,” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Care Methodist Herald). si 





THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Devoted to the interests of the order. Every one 
should have a copy. 26 cents fora year’s trial. 16 pages 


Amos §6§ SOLID SILVER 


Butterfly Lace Pin, if you send also the name of your 
Secretary and President. The Christian Endeavor, 
Plainfield. N.J. Box D. 








READY MAY ISth: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 

A fine collection of new and original Seeder School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price, 30 per 100. 
half-bound. Single Copy, in pe r, sent on re- 

of 25 cents, when publis e 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 B. Ninth 8t., New York" 











NEW IN MUSIC 
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ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. ™ 
Curtis and Flerie, Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by ©-E.Pratt. Price,'0c 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. BE. Jones, Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO. Price, % Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price: 
25 Cents. 

CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilten. Price, 25 Centa. 

THE FIREFLY SLAVE. 4 cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 
TE JOMN CHURCH co. 





CINOINNATI, NEW YORK, OHICAGO. 
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The Conferences. 
New England Conference. 


W. H. M. 8.— The second quarterly meeting 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
New England Conference was held, April 18, at 
Newton Centre. The president. rs. G. Ww. 

» pense. o> a oe : of the last 
were read by recording ons: 

pv The excellent report of t 
iseasarer, Ma ‘Tue reports trom the. district 
" repo m ic 
- showed the auxiliaries in our churches 
to be active and ive. Mrs. Clark, mis- 
gionary at East gare © very, interest- 
ing account of the indust: class for little girls 
had established at the Imm: ’ Home 
andof the many methods she utilized for 
mprovement. Miss Nellie Knowles was 
mite-box agent for the New England 


Mrs. O. H. Durrell, viee-geewtiems, presided at 
the afternoon session, w was opened with a 
memorial service for Mrs. A. R. Whittier. Mrs. 
Ainsworth read the Scripture and offered prayer. 
Mrs. Mansfield, in well-chosen words, spoke of 
the lovely character and well-spent life of Mrs. 
Whittier. Of her devotion as a wife and mother, 
her activities in church wor ; her unselfish la- 
bor for six years in the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary goer and her Christlikeness, none can 
too 


pay ~ he of Mrs. Daniel Dor- 
chester was paid by Mrs. Ainsworth. A very able 
paper was presented by Mrs. ©. F. Rice on “* Mis- 
sionary Work in the Home,” showing that the 
home Indicates the culture and refinement of the 
pation. A graphic description was given of the 
mission field at home — Little Italy, Jewish 
sweat shops, Chinatown, Bohemian quarters — 
and theagencies for good at work in the field, 

Prot. Harriette J. Cooke, of Boston, was intro- 
duced and ably presented the work of medical 
missions in our cities, showing the beginning 
in Scotland and how it spread to foreign lands. 
There are four medical missions in New York, 
none in Boston. Through her own efforts a 
small medical mission is now begun at the North 
End. She aroused enthusiasm by showing the 
needs of the degraded ple in our city, and how 
easily they are reac through the healing art. 
The president asked the ladies to consider this 
new work. By a unanimous vote the Medical 
Mission at North End was adopted as the work 
of this society. May T. LEONARD, Sec’y. 


a : 
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New Hampshire Conference. 


Concord District. 


Rev. 8. P. Heath writes: “The M. E, Church 
and society of Gilford find special cause for joy 
and gratitude in the success attending their 
efforts in building a tine parsonage during the 
last fall and winter , without a dollar’s debt left 
upon it. The church had for some years n 
without a suitable house for their her, and 
consequently were unable to obtain a pastor to 
reside with them. But this obstacle is now hap- 

ily removed. With limited financial ability, 
but with a co and zeal rarely equaled, 
they resolved to r up and build. rovi- 
a the church and society were well 4 
plied with mechanics who could do all the kinds 
of labor required, from the stone work in 
the cellar and underpinning to the nice fin- 
ishing and painting; and freely have they given 
of their excellent work, so that only have 
been paid out for the labor done in completing a 
set of buildings worth at least $1,400. Have we 
not cause to thank our kind Heavenly Father for 
inspiring such generous gifts of laborand money? 
How much sacrifice and toil this enterprise has 
required on See part of some with limited means 
is best known Him who honored the gift of 
the widow’s two mites. That He will reward 
them every one in the day of final reckoning, we 
may well believe, since the gift of a cup of cold 
water is not unworthy of kindly notice.” 








Maine Conference. 


Portland District. 


Woodfords. — The pastor and ple have par- 
ticipated in the work of the spiritual awakening 
in Portland and vicinity. new class giving 
promise of usefulness to the church has been 
organized. The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety has sent nine barrels of supplies valued at 

. Probably it will be safe for the Conference 
jety to reckon this the banner charge. The 
loyal support of all Methodists who would get 
ood and do good by serving and worshiping 
would make this a very prosperous church. 


Peak’s Island. — This part of Portland does 
not appear at its best on a stormy April day, but 
& good congregation assembled to celebrate the 

lories of Easter. The church was fiower- 

ecked. The Young People’s Society has raised 

about for repairs. The W. F. M. 8. has 
raised $14 for their work and §2 for the leper 
Missionary. The people are making prepara- 
tions for summer company, for their harvest 
comes before autumn. 


Biddeford. —1 think that this must be the 
banner charge for ZION’s HERALD: 51 new sub- 
scribers have been secured. If the ple read 
and inwardly digest according to Wesley’s rule, 

must be growth. We shall look for an ad- 
vance in everything that makes a strong church. 
The infant department of the Sunday-school re- 
42,and the itor has a large class of 
adults. On furnishing and improvements in the 
parsonage $70 have been expended. 


The heavy storm upon Easter Sabbath will re- 

duce the cuvingn of this gleaning day tor mis- 

sions, aes many will do their best to make rood 
result. e 


i 








East Maine Conference. 


Rockland District. 


Bristol. — This historic town is having a ~ 
record in the annals of Methodist history. This 


Pioneer ground of Jesse Lee is being well culti- 
vated. Three Methodist bers give a part or 
all of their time to service within its borders: 


uid and New Harbor, Rev. J. A. Morelen; 
ond, Bristol Milis and West Bristol, 
Edgett; South Bristol is served by 
. Wardwell in connection with East 
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terly conference, asking for the return of the 
pastor, was given a unanimous passage. After 

business session the pastor’s wife served ice 
cream and cake, and a very pleasant social hour 
was passed. 


At Round Pond conditions for numerical re- 
sults are not as favorable as in years past, but 
- heroic church is still courageous and hope- 


The interest at Bristol Mills is on the increase. 
The cane eo are quite enthusiastic. Six 
have been — 2 received on pronation. and 
2 to full membership. A Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been organized with eleven members. 

At West Bristol a vigorous and enterprising 
League has been organ » With 35 members; 
also a Ladies’ Aid Society with 14 members. 
The outlook brightens. Rev. G. E. Edgett was 
invited to return for the third year. 


South Thomuston, — Our church here has met 
witha t loss in the death of Mr. Hayden, 
one of the leading official members. There has 
been a good revival at Seal Harbor. Some twen- 
ty have requested poogete. Three children were 
baptized recently at k’s Island. The quar- 
terly conference gave Rev. W. H. Maffit an in- 
vitation to return for the third year. Several 
Baptist mem heartily endorsed the invita- 
a Maffit thinks best to take a new field 
° r. 


Belfast.— During his three years’ pastorate 
here Rev. 8. L. Hanscom has established an en- 
viable reputation as Late. A recent ser- 
mon on the theme, “ How to Reduce Taxes,” re- 
ce much favorable comment. The Belfast 
Age published a lengthy abstract in its issue of 
A 3. The main feature of the sermon wasa 
—— and vigorous application of the Gospel 
public affairs. 


Sear. t. — Harmony and peace are the order 
of the day. The church is prosperous and hap- 
py: A delightful social occasion was enjoyed 

y a large number on the evening of the fourth 
quarterly conference. A pleasing entertain- 
ment was given and refreshments served. Rev. 
J.T. Richardson received a unanimous invita- 
tion to return for the third year. 0. 





Bucksport District. 


aury, — Rev. D. Smith is closing his second 
yo with this people. The reports at the quar- 
rly conference show that the year now closing 
has not been without fruits. veral have re- 
cently requested prayers, among them three 
oung men of promise. The interest in the 
unday-schoo!l is excellent, the attendance hav- 
ing inc’ more than a third since last Con- 
ference. Though feeling very keenly the de- 
pression in business, the church is loyal. 


At East Blue Hill the outlook is encouraging. 
The Sunday-school has been reorganized and 
the attendance on divine services is increasing. 
The society at this — feel very much the 
need of a new chapel in which to worship. 


Elisworth. — After a year of very earnest and 
faithful labor on the part of pastor and people, 
the reports could not well be otherwise than en- 
couraging. Siuce our Jast report of this charge 
an Epworth League chapter has been organized, 
which already has a membership of over 50. Be- 
nevolences are raised in full. Five have been 
baptized and 9 received into the church during 
the year. Rev. 1. H. W. Wharff is pastor. 


Franklin. — Though this is Rev. A. H, Hans- 
com’s first year in the torate, it has proved a 
very successful one. Faithful labors have been 
rewarded in the quickening of the church and 
conversion of sinners. Fourteen have been bap- 
tized and 13 received into the church, The 
young ladies’ society — A. E. I. O.U. — has 

roved a very efficient aid in helping to furnish 
the parsonage and in raising money for church 
purposes. This charge will make an advance 
over former years in amount raised for benevo- 
lences. 


Sullivan, — In wap ob § his four years of la- 
bor on this charge, Rev. J. A. Weed has many 
things over which to rejoice. He bas seen the 
church steadily grow in strength along all lines, 
and the year now closing has been one of the 
best. Souls have been converted, 10 have been 
baptized, and 6 received into full membership in 
the church. One indication of the interest taken 
in the work of the Lord seep in that some of 
the members are going out and looking after 
the children among the ag be ae Mr. J. 
Petrie has recently organi a bbath- school 
among them, and this work gives promise of re- 
sulting in much good. Some of our Sunday- 
eobools could greatly encourage this brother’s 
heart and do a good deed for others by sending 
a few suitable books to be used in this school. 


Gouldsboro. — “ The year closes well on this 
charge. Interest is good on all parts. Nine 
have teen converted and 3 have joined on pro- 
bation, and 6 subscribers have been secured for 
Z1ION’s HERALD,” is, in brief, Rev. G. M. Bai- 
ley’s report to the quarterly conference recently 
held. Mr. Bailey’s labors have been fruitful of 
much good g@ this peopl 


Millbridge. — Rev. R. Sutcliffe is completing 
his second year’s labors with the people of this 

leasant charge. Nine have been converted, 3 
Baptized, and 3 received into the church during 
the last year. In improving church property 
$125 has coon expended. Large congregations 
are in attendance on the services of the Sabbath. 
An advance will be made along the line of be- 
nevolences. 


Penobscot.— Rev. 8. M,. Small has labored 
among this a for the last two years, and in 
reviewing that time it is gratifying to know he 
has not toiled in vain. hile the year now 
closing has not been as.fruitful as he had nen 
yet the victories that have been won have been 








signal ones. Two have recently taken a decided 
stand for Christ at the ‘‘ Wilson District —heads 


of families and influential persons — and we shall 
ry on nee ft hatge e root te a 

n ° c a of in- 
terest is . Atone pointa has re- 


cently been organized. 


Brookaville and South Penobscot. — Rev. Geo. 
Reader has put ina year of faithful service on 
this charge. During the year seven have re- 

uested tr. At Brooksville about $50 has 

m expended in repairing and improving 
church property. 


At South Brooksville a new organ has been 
purchased and is paid for. The society on this 
charge, though small, is willing and are doing 
what they can. At South Penobscot the Sun- 
day-school has recently been reorganized, and 
bids fair to do a good work among the children 
and young people. 


Castine.— Rev. O. H. Fernald is closing a 
torate of five at this historic place. 
hey have been pleasant ones in many ways, 
and when Mr. Fernald and family go away, the 
will leave a large number of friends who will 
wish them success in their new field of labor. 
The church is anxious to find the right man to 
follow Mr. Fernald,so that the work of the 
Lord may be prospered. For this we are pray- 
ing and toiling. 


Deer Isle. — Although Rey. ©. W. Belcher has 
been among this People only about seven 
months, it evident that the has blessed 
his labors. Souls have been converted and 
something of an advance made along all lines of 
church work. Four were baptized at the last 
y nen ny Hews ney | by the presiding elder, at 

reen’s Landing, and on May 2 several will be 
received into full relation inthe church. The 
home of the pastor has been gladdened by the 
recent advent of a little daughter. 

SHUNBRAW. 





Boothbay Harbor. — The Methodist Church of 
Dexter, Me., through the official board, has ex- 
tended a unanimous invitation to Rev. J. F. 
Haley, now closing his third year at Boothbay 
Harbor, to become their pastor the coming Con- 








<=— Save Time 
on whatever you wash orclean, 
by using earline. Save your 
labor ; let Pearline take away 
the dirt. It does it without 
harm and without trouble— 
without wearing out what is 
washed—without tiring out 
the woman who washes; ¢ 
docs away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub, Pearline makes a saving 
all around, It may be hard 
to make money, but it’s easy 
to save it with Peardine, 

of imitations which are being 


Beware — from door to door, 


First quality goods do not re- 
quire such desperate methods to sell them 
PRARLINE sells on its merits, and 1s manufact 


ured only by 207 JAMES PYLE, New York 
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By Rev. Lyman Abbott. 





ference year, and he has signified his 





Lasell Seminary. 


MONG the prominent features at Lasell 

Seminary this last year there has been a 

new course in physiological psychology, given 

by Dr. Mara L. Pratt, medical director at Durant 

Gymnasium, and lecturer at Lasell upon sub- 
jects pertaining to hygiene of mind and body. 

In the old times when abstract psychology — 
mental philosophy as it was called — was taught 
in our high schools and seminaries, it was a 
question whether it was wise or good for the 
young girl’s mind. Now, when abstract psy- 
chology is no longer abstract, but is made to 
emphasize clearly the direct influence of an un- 
healthy or healthy condition of the body upon 
the mind, and vice versa, no one can fail to ap- 
preciate the practical, every-day application of 
such teaching. 

In this course all lectures were based upon the 
laws of the brain mass and the sympathetic 
nervous system, through which mental impres- 
sions and physical conditions transmit them- 
selves in absolute physical results in brain tissue 
resulting from babit of thought, habit of will, 
as well as from habit of motion. Through this 
same sympathetic system (the lecturer passed 
on to show in the later lectures) not only are 
states established physically in one’s own tis- 
sues, but under these same laws come the sure 
prenatal transmission of these same nervous 
conditions, habitual nerve currents, and thought 
grooves with their corresponding mental and 
moral effects from mother to offspring. 

There is much said nowadays in favor of tem- 
perance physiology in our primary schools; but 
nothing could be more telling upon future gen- 
erations than the Lasell course for every young 
woman in our high schools and seminaries 
whereby the future mothers of our people can 
be taught the grand possibilities of prenatal in- 
fluence as a counteracting force against hered- 
ity, and that, too, based upon physiological 
laws which must raise it above mere theory or 
any possible sentimental vagaries. As Lady 
Henry Somerset has recently said: “I suppose 


T overflows with pathos, humor, fact and story, eplend 

| d with 860 sapere engravings from flash J) 
photographs af real life. Min 

one laughs and cries over it, 


sands. G8" 1000 more Agents wanted—men women, 
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For Coughs, Colds and Pul- 
monary Diseases. 


A TRUE BALSAM. 














ELY’S PINEOLA |s made of the best healing balsams 
and game, with other active expectoranta. fe will be 
found excellent for all throat and lung inflammations 
and forasthma. The annoying tickling and nervous ir- 
ritation in the throat, producing hacking coughs, is 
quickly relieved by it. Consumptives will inyaria ly de- 
rive benefit from the use of Pineola Balsam, as it quick- 
ly abates the cough, renders expectoration easy, ansist- 
ing nature ip restoring wasted tissues, Those who have 
suffered from Ontarrh are aware that itis accompanied 
by a secretion, which falls from the nasal passages into 
the throat, and irritates the bronchial tubes, not infre- 
quently producing a couse, which may svon develo: 
into genuine bronchitis ‘here is a large percentage o' 
those who sappone their cases to be consumption who 
are caly F, . ering from a chronic cold or Ceep-scntes 
cough, often aggravated by catarrh, “4 
tion of the throat, bronchial tubes Serer nie coed 
and lungs the Pineola Balsam ex- 
erts immediate healing influence, 
and we recommend this prepara- 
tion to be used in connection with 
Ely'’s Oream Balm tn such cases. The 
Pineola Balsam is pleasant to the 
taste, is soothing to the inflamed 
surface, and when once fairly tried 
is certain to supersede all oth- 
er treauments for coughs, colds 
and affections of the respiratory or- 
gans, 


Coughs and colds are usually the result of exposure 
or negiect, and if not properly treated their natural 





that to all connected with reform mov 

the consciousness comes with overwhelming 
force that we attack too late the evils we desire 
to remedy. The set of brain is fixed, the trend 
of the life bent one way; and in vain we endeay- 
or to retrace the lines drawn by the centuries. 
It is a great pity that questions dealing with the 
best interests of the race,and with which the 
ancients were familiar, have been overlooked in 
our modern life.” 

The following subjects were fully treated by 
Dr. Pratt in her course of lectures: “‘ The Nerv- 
ous System,” “ Attention,” “ Habit,” “ Emo- 
tions,” “ Will,” “Menstruation,” ‘“ Mother- 
hood.” 












RANCES 


HEATERS 
gr® " EASY. 


GLENWOOD 


OUSEKEEp 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


® 


INg 





fes are pneumonia or consumption. 

More lives are sacrificed by the neglect of “ slight 
coughs " than can be estimated, Keep the Pineola Bal- 
sam on hand for use when occasion arises. 


Price of Pineola Balsam, 26c. per bottle;{Oream Balm 
60c, BLY BROS,, 66 Warren Stl N.Y. = 5 






VEGETABLE 
Mark’ 


Trade 
GERMICIDE. 


The only remedy known that will 
itivel cure DIPHTHERIA, 
ronchit Tonsilitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, La Grippe, and every kind of 
sore throat. 

For Scarlet Fever, Measies, and all 
contagious diseases it has no equal. Indispen- 
sable in every household. Also to the Tourist 
and Traveling Public. 

§Por sale by all Draggiste or 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 


12 Franklin Ave., Boston, Maas. | 
(a Send for Circulars, Testimonials,{ete. 


is Cinclanatl Bell Foundry Oe. 
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A few-summer Terms 

reasonable, For ad- 

dress, Mrs. FRA A. MARSH 
@ Gilmanton, N. H. 





The last personally conducted Tour to Washington 

under tne auspices of the Royal Blue Line leaves * 

ton Wedn . 8th. The rate of $23.00 covers every 

ip of seven days. Members of pre- 
es 


as delighted with the 


detailed itinerary mer 
be secured by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Bt., Boston. 








$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is the price of one double berth in Tourist Sleeping 
Car from Boston. 

This is on the famous “ Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Boston without 
o! on fast train, leaving Boston every Tuesday. 

rite for map and full 
1. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A , 268 Washington 8t., Boston 
Mass. Jounw SuBasTiaN, G. ». A., Chicago. 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND, 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, according 
to location. Furnished cottages, with fa- 
cilities for housekeeping, if desired, $450 to 
$600 per season. Address 

GEORGE D. DgSHIELDS, Manager, 
Oumberland, Md. 





The first of American Newspapers, 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the 
American Idea, the American Spirit. 
These first, last, and ali the time, for- 
ever. 


Daily by mall, - + 86a year. 
The Weekly, - - * Sla year. 


Address THE SUN, New York. 


ents EASILY GURE 


*s Double Chloride of Gold Tablets will cure any 
wnt Morphine, Liquor senses Habit in from thr, * 
to ten days. Can be given im tea or coffee without the 
knowledge of the patient, Testimonials sent fee. 
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VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s peptone Tonic). 
A TYPICAL 
NUTRITIVE 
STIMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary tonic 
contains chemically pure Peptone or 
digested beef, which is easily assim- 
ilated when no other solid or liquid 
food will remain in the stomach, 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of digestive power, 
for the aged, Anwmic, y ental and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption Tumors, Cancers, 
Uleeration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. 

Pharmacien 


P, CHAPOTEAUT de 1S Classe, Paris, 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


ll Druggists 
KE. FOUGERA & CO.,, NEW YORK, 
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Never 
Fails — 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity, 


ADAMSON’S 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 
have been voluntarily sent, showing 
a and heartfelt gratitude for 

miraculous cures it has effected. 

Prices, 35 and 75c. a Bottle. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
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THe CONFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 6.) 


when the young hostess ted him witha 
beautiful bouquet as a token of loving respect 
from the Juniors. 

East he omg has no intention of being out- 
done by other societ especially when thor- 
oughly satisfied with the work of the Confer- 
ence. Hence Rey. G. C. Osgood had a royal re- 
ception on his return to this pleasant charge. 





Springfield District. 


Preachers’ weety The annual meet 
held Mo: ’ Agen and the followi 


° 
were @ yet Henry “Packley; 
vice-president, Rev. B. F. K ; executive 
committee, Revs. G, Ric n, &. 8. Best 
and T, C. Watkins; and treasurer, Rev. 


W.G. Richardson. A committee on the revision 
of the constitution was elected, consisting of 
Revs. H. Tuckley, Charles Tilton and G. F. Dur- 


gin. 
Presiding Elder Thorndike is making a long 


tour of the quarterly conferences, being three 
weeks away from home. 


Greenfield. — Rev. Elias Hodge was given a 
farewell reception, which cordially testified to 


the high esteem in hich he and his family 
were held here. A silver ice pitcher was pre- 
sented to them. 


Holyoke. — When this church was built the 
Epworth oe assumed the en gary! of 
payin for the pipe organ, which cost §2,200. 

ust before Conference more was paid 
leaving the debt now only . Inthe interest 
of this work the sangre gave a chicken pie sup- 
per, April 24. Rev. W.E. Knox is cordially wel- 
comed for the fifth year. 


Monson.— An Epworth ue group meeting 
was held here. ‘April io. The del tes were 


shown through the Academy, of which Princi- 
A. N. Burke and Prof. W. E. Morse are 
ethodists. A noon visit was paid to Flynn 
Park, the most delightful of the many attrac- 
tions of this beautiful town. Methodism was 


——. on the m. ‘* Methodist 
Polity,” y Rev. W. H. Marble; “ Methodist 
Doctrines,” by Rev. W. H. Dockham; and 


“What Should it Mean to be a Young Meth- 
odist 7?” by Rev. A. M. . were jeadin 
numbers, These were followed or supplemen 

by excellent om ga oe Prof. Morse, “ Practical 
Side of League Work; M. Caton, 
“ What Should an Epworth uer Know 
about Missions?” Rev. Fayette Nichols, ‘ In- 
dividual Independence and the Gospel that Re- 
quires Absolute Obedience,”’ ‘These were inter- 
8 with music, recitations, and a good 
dinner, which with an equally good supper and 
beautiful floral decorations were furnished b 
the local League. In the evening Rev. Geo: lo 


Butters was greatly enjoyed by a large audience 
Sy ocaeee, “ he Men Without on Onpente- 
nity. 


Asbury. — A most cordial reception was given 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, on his return for 
the second year. A large number of the church 
and congregation were present. Presiding Elder 
and Mrs. Thorndike assisted Rev. and Mrs. 
Tilton in receiving. To the treasury balance 
for last year, as stated last week, good pledges 
should be added making above $75. 


Wales. — Easter celebrations were postponed 
to April 21. An excellent concert was given in 
the evening, all the —_ well rendered. 
The Sunday-school making large increase in 


membership. Rev. B. P. Capshaw is the popular 
pastor. 
Westfield. — Rev. L. H. Dorchester exchanged 


Ps wy with Rev. J. M. Leonard, of Malden, last 
bbath. Mr. R. F. Parker, a prominent wealthy 
and influential citizen of this town, died, Sun- 
day morning, April 21. It is little less thana 
year since be wax genuinely converted, and last 
month he joined the M. E. Church. His experi- 
ence was positive, clear and deep, His last hours 
were most triumphant — a precious memory to 
the family and tor who were gathered about 
his bedside. His loss will be keenly felt by this 
church, of which his widow and two sons are 
devoted members. 
The union revival meetings been Sunde 
ovensag, April 21, at the Baptist church, wit 
hing by Rev. L.. H, Dorchester, on “ Spiritual 
gressiveness.’’ The house was crowded from 
pulpit todoor. The following week meetings 
were conducted by the pastors. The second 
Sabbath evening service was in the Methodist 


senior ladies’ society, Mrs. 

the W. F. M.8., and Miss N 

the King’s hters. After a few 
alcolm ,» Mr. Barlow, with 

wee ta 


words, surprised the pastor 
and his le ti t on behalt of 
the church, with raved ot font and a Vg of 
money. D, F. G. 


Poel! for 
+ -~ 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


es — eee 7 the pastor, Rev. L. R. 
Danforth, bapti: 60 and received 
into full connection in the church — 5 by letter 
and 2 from . The sixty baptized are 
the firstfru of the recent revival,and there 
are more to follow. Mr. Danforth has taken 120 
on probation. 


~ 








Some New Professorships. 


HE cabinet of the Boston Circuit of the Ep- 
worth League has sent the following 
postal card to all of the officers of the Epworth 
Leagues within twelve miles of the State House 
in Boston: — 
* You are earnestly invited to be yr at 
jon of the a i h League 
School of Methods, Saturday, May 4, at 330 
P. M., Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfleid St. The 
school contemplates a course of training in 
League work, with monthly meetings for con- 


sultation and s tion. Teachers : - 
ment of 8 ritual Work, Rev. Wm. Nast Heod- 
beck, D. D.; department of Mercy and Help, 

. W. 1. Haven; department of sg = Whig 
Rev. E. M. Taylor; yon of En - 
ment, Rev. Charles L. ell. The idents 
and members of the departments of nce and 


Correspondence will meet Rev. W. T. Perrin for 


oe study - methods of ‘Organization and 

All active workers of the League are invited 
to be present. 

The announcement, in view of the names of the 
instructors, is a sufficient justification of itself. 
An additional word of explanation, however, 
may perhaps be in order. To meet the demand 
for more of system and continuity in the study 
of the problems of the city church, is the end in 
view. Strangers are constantly coming to Bos- 
ton to study its many forms of benevolent and 
church work — its institutional churches, its 
missions, its college settlements, its associated 
charities, etc.; why should not our own young 
people, who live next door to these institutions, 
gain from them whatever of inspiration and-sug- 
gestion will be valuable in their church work ? 
As the instruction is under the control of pas- 
tors, it will be guarded from any danger of un- 
duly diverting the Leaguers from the work of 
the home church. The school is not started on 
the supposition that the Leagues are in need of 
missionary work from without; it is started 
quite as much with a view of gaining whatever 
of suggestion or inspiration our young people 
have reccived from their pastors as of impart- 
ing suggestions to them. Let the young peo- 
ple, then, come with the view of giving as well 
as of getting. Ifany method has been success- 
ful in your own League, consider that as a 
providential indication that the knowledge of 
it should be shared with others. 

By the authority of the board of trustees of 
this new school (although we do not weara 
gown or speak Latin) the cabinet of the Boston 
Circuit hereby appoints all of the officers, past 
and present, of the Epworth Leagues of Boston 
and vicinity, as assistant professors in the Ep- 
worth League School of Methods. May we not 
indulge the hope, my dear professor, that you 
will be present and assume your chair promptly 
at 3.30 o’clock, on May 4,in Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield St. ? 

Your obedient pupil, 
ROLLIN H. WALKER, 
Pres. Boston Circuit. 





church, and Rev. J. M. Leonard, of Malden —a 
former pastor here — preached the sermon. Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, assisted by the singer who accom- 

nies him, follows with a “ four ” meet- 
ng.” After this Rey, Mr. Gillam, who comes 
highly recommended, will continue the work 
one or two weeks. The Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, and Adventist churc are in 
the union. 


Merrick. — Mr. James Boland and Miss Mary 
Ellen Fenstel, both bers, and the former an 
official, in this church, were united in marriage, 
April 23, by their pastor, Rev. E. 8. Best, at Chic- 
opee, where he is stopping with his daughter 
until the new parsonage is ready. 


Ludlow Centre.—A goodly number of the 
people ene at the — on the evening 
of April 24 and gave warm welcome to the new 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Clarke and wife, 


Ware. — The yatee, Rev. A. M. Osgood, has 
been a chief worker in Blue Ribbon League, the 
organization of which followed the temperance 
meetings here, when more than one thousand 
signed the pledge. Largely through Mr. 
Osgood’s efforts and influence, a suite of rooms 
are being opened on the street fioor, with large 
plate-aines windows, supplied with reading, re- 
reshmenta, temperance drinks, gymnasium, etc. 

Mr. ‘ood has instituted a new order of Bun- 
day even services. The Junior League meets 
at 5 o’ol and rehearses for singing in the 
service which begins in the audience-room at 6. 
Here the Juniors — the chorus, and the 








pastor a sermon, after 
which the ple are invited to a vestry service 
inc of the Epworth ue. 


On t ng and 17, after six 
weeks’ drill under the direction of Prof. P. L. 
Buechler, of Melrose, the cantata, ‘‘ David the 
8 Boy,” in which 75 adults and 75 chil- 
dren took part, was successfully given, netting a 
peat sum tothe church. The chief result is t 
increased public sentiment in relation to relig- 
—_- ) a gt . 
was given the tor and his 
wite at the April 24. TBeteechenonte 
were served and speeches were made, Mr. 
Eddy speaking tor Ragged Hill Methodism, Mr. 
Barlow for the . » Mr. Sullivan for 
the dase . Day for the stewards, 
for the Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. Gilmore for the 
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Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 


Full of everything good. 





this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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arsh 
Co. 


FURNITURE 





The 5-story building of which the above 
is an exact representation, is our Furniture 
Store on Avon Street., full of Furniture spe- 
cially selected for thia season of the year. 
We cordially invite you to call in and in- 
spect it. 


NOW IS THE TIME WHEN 
SUMMER HOTELS, 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


AND 


BEACH COTTAGES 


must be put in order so as to be ready for 
occupation later on. 

We have made great preparations to meet 
all requirements for furnishing the above. 

Our goods have been carefully selected, 
and all are ready for immediate delivery. 

Be sure you look over our beautiful and 
extensive line of RATTAN FURNITURE. 

Everything for Chamber, Dining Room, 
Parlor or Piazza, in all grades. 

You willsave money by buying from us. 


43 to 51 
Avon St. 


46 to 54 
Bedford St. 


N THE HEAR | 


OF THE CITY 





UPHOLSTERY. 


(In our Dry Goods Establishment.) 


SCREENS. 
Regular Special 
Price. ice. 


1000 Three. Fold Oak Screens, 
all complete, filled with sat- 
ine and art muslin. 

300 Three-Fold White Enam- 
el Screens, {all complete, 
filledasabove. .... 


AWNINGS. 

Awnings made and put up by experienced 
workmen at about one-half regular awning 
makers’ prices. All work warranted. Meas- 
ures taken and estimates given free of charge. 


$2.75 $1.89 


4.00 2.98 








Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, *j3§!s45" 





Don’t Fail to Visit 


Mechanics’ Building, 


HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, 


During the Course of the 
AMERICAN 


PHARMACY FAIR 


From May 1 to May 25, 1895. 
GREAT AND NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 


Grand Concerts daily by 
REEVES’ AMERICAN BAND 
OE 40 PIECES,’ 

SALEM CADET BAND 
OF 40 PIECES, 

FADETITE WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 

MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


oy pestuase, with i Gemonematiae 
on Popu jience, Home Nurs en! 
Cooking, Hygienic Dress, Veterinary Work and 
Bicycling, by experts of National Reputation. 


Unique — InsrrucTIVE — ENTERTAINING. 


FREE SAMPLES FOR THE MILLION. 
ADMISSION - - 25 CENTS. 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 





providence Dis. Min. Asso., at Stoughton, June %, 25 
Maine C qua Union A y, at 
Fryeburg, July 23-Aug. 10 
ConFERENCE. PLACE. Time. BisHop, 
Maine, Saco, Me., May %, Bowman. 
Bast Maine, Bucksport, Me., “ 8, Bowman. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
rev. Wm. Turkington, Mystic, Conn. 





NOTICE. — Will the pastors please forward to the 
ts of their League chap the ion 
which in a few mails will reach them? 
G. A, PHINNEY, 
Pres. of Boston South District Epworth League. 


Business Bo Aotices. 


READ the th elem an t column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
— Book Concern. 
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"Deans Rh Pills. absolutely cure Rheu- 
matism and Nanette, Entirely vegetable. Safe. 








For Over Fifty Years 


LOW'S Sqovemme Syrup has been used for 

Phy the child, softens the 

ram,  allays all p a capes wind colic, and is the best 
edy for diarr! 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
+ . J 
Dr Strong's Sanitarian. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A pepelan renee eee eeigctiis bells] seen, oun-martor, 
a promenade on the root. aa buiten ofr rooms with, baths: 
4 ioeaes, Blectrisity, a all baths and all health ap- 


ap- 
liances. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illus- 
Frated circular. 

















QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Norwich District — First QUARTER. 


APRIL. 
14, Windsorville. 23, Moodus, 
16, Vernon. 25, North Grosvenordale. 
19, Willington. 26, Norwich Town. 
20, 21, Niantic. 27, 28, Stafford Springs. 


2, Norwich, Trinity. 28, eve, Staffordville. 
90. East Blackstone. 


MAY, 


2, Burnside. 16, Bast Hampton. 
$, Hockanum. 17, Danielsonville. 
4, 5, Sterling. 18, 19, Portland. 

1, Willimantic. 21, BE. Thompson. 
8, Lyme. 22, Oneco. 





9, p m, 8. Glastonbury. 23, Green. 

9, eve, B. Glastonbury. 24, Gale’s Ferry. 
10, Warehouse Point. 25, 46, Colchester. 
li, 12, South Manchester. 28, Thompsonville. 
14, Moosup. 29, Hazardville. 

15, Quarryville. 30, Baltic. 


$1, Jewett City. 
JUNE. 


1,2, Westerly, 14, Gurleyville. 


4, W. Thompson. 16, 16, Tolland. 

6, Manchester. 11, Norwich, N. Main St. 
6, Wapping, 19, Rockville. 

1, Turnerville. 20, Old Mystic. 

8, 9, Putnam. 21, Uncasville. 


10, 11, Preachers’ Meeting, 22, 23, Voluntown & Grisw’d. 
Niantic. 265, Millville. 
ll, eve, New London. 26, Maplev'’le & Glendale. 
12, Gardner's Lake. 
13, South Coventry, 28, Attawaugan. 
29, 30, Mystic & Noank. 
JULY. 
2, B. Woodstock & Eastford. 3, Mashapaug. 
Norwich, Conn. G. H. Bares. 
ST. JounsBuRY DisTRIOT — FIRST QUARTER, 
(Quarterly Conferences and Sabbath Services.) 
APRIL. 
Peacham, 29, a m, 2%, 
evening. 


Newbury, 20, p m, 21. 
Danville & W. Dan., 29, p m, 
2%, am. 
MAY. 
North Danville, 1,p m,12, Albany, 16, p m, 19, pastor. 
pm, T. Tyrie. South Albany, 16, eve, 19, 
Hardwick, 4, eve, 5, pastor. pastor. 
Woodbury, ~2 a m, 8. Ser. Irasb’gh, 17, a m, 19, pastor. 
Gr d, Coventry, 17, p m, 26, P. N. 
6,a m, “¢ pm. Granger. 
Topsham, 10, eve, 12,a m, Newport, 17, eve, 19, pastor. 
A. W. Ford. Newport Centre, 18, p m, 
Wait's Riv., W. Tops’m, & EB. 26, A. Gregory. 

Orange, 11, a m, 19, pastor. Westfield, 18, eve, 19, a m. 
W. Groton, 11, p m,12,p m. Lowell, 20,a m, 19, p m. 
Groton, 11, eve, 12, a m. East Burke & East Haven, 
Oraftsbury, 16, a m, 19. 25, eve, 26, a m. 

West Burke, June 3, eve, 26, eve. 





JUNE. 
Isl'd Pond, 31, eve, 2, pastor. Barton L’d’g, 15,eve, 16, a m. 
East Charleston,1,am, 9% Evansville & Brownington, 
J.T. Baxendale. 3, p m, 16, p m. 
Holland & Morgan,1,p_m, Barre, 22, eve, July 7, past’r. 
2,am. Williamstown, 24, a m, 23, 
Derby, 3, a m, 2, eve. am. 
Lanenburgh & E. Concord, “or es 2%, p m, 23, 
8,a m, 9, Ex. J. BE. Knapp. 
Guildhall, 8, p m. 23, Ex. J. B. Plainteld, 99, a m, 30, pas- 
Knapp. tor. 
~~, 8, eve, 9, Marshfield, 29, p m, July 7, 
exchange. 
adage 10, am, 9pm. Cabot, 29, eve, 30, a m. 
Walden, May 6, p m, 9, p m. 


JULY. 
8t. Johnsbury April 18, eve, Lyndon, 10 p m, 7, pastor. 
7, pastor. Lyndonville, 10, eve, 7, 


8t. Johnsbury Ctr. & E. L., pastor. 
7, pastor, 8. Ser. Sheffield, 11, a m, 14, W. C. 
Barton, 6, eve, 7, am. Johnson. 
Glover, 8, a m, 7, West Concord, 12, p m, 14, 
Dm. . pastor. 
Victory, 12, a m, 7, exchange. 

All a. m. quarterly conferences at 9 o’clock; all p. m. at 
2; evening, at 7. The Presiding Elder will hold all quar- 
terly conferences. The afternoon Sunday service will 
be at 2 o'clock. 

Dear brethren, let the prayer of the prophet Habakkuk 
8: 3, be our prayer continually. Read Psalm 51: 12, 13. 


Read Matt. 28: 18-26, and Daniel 12: 8. 
Joszrn HAMILTON, P. BE. 


Marriages. 


ACKLEY — MAKER — In Cutler, Me., April 7 AD Rev. 
8. Bison Brewster ter, Wallace Ackley and ida i, +4 


ALLEN — BUTLER — In a ay ae Me., A 

13, by Rev. W. H. Maffi . All 1 
Butler, both of 8, T. oe ee or wt 

KYLE — MURRAY — At the in Maplewood, 

27, L. W. odeuee Bugene L. Kyle and 

Sbroencs Hunt, both of Boston. % 

sg ge HART —In Hyde Park, April 7 Rey. 
w.T ‘ent n, Allen 8. Simmons, of New Bed- 
ford, to Abby L Hart, of A. P. 

WIGGIN — a Se BS  § prepare, Me. ril 
by Rev. W. Canham. Wiggin, ot t Somers’ 

gore. N. H., and Densie tr M, Chong South Berwick, 


POHL — og a At th Lake, 
N.Y. A itev: BH Washbourne, Win wa. He 
Poni, Av vertll Park, N. Y., and Bile Grace Hortos, 


Poestenkill, N. Y 














DEDICATION SERVICES of the M. EB. Ohuroh at 
Barre, Vt., probably May 23, 24. At 2.30 p. m., sermon by 
Bishop; 7.30 p.m., sermon by Rev. Thomas Tyrie. 


8T. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING, at Barre, Vt., probably May 23, 24. ; 

At 8.30 a.m., devotional service; 9, Essays: Is the 
Sermon on the Mount Applicable and Obligatory 
under Present-day Conditions ? J. 0. Sherburne; Char- 
acteristics of the Successful Minister, H. A. Spencer; 
The Pastor’s Responsibility for a Revival on his Charge, 
O, M. Boutwell; The Qualities of Effective Preaching, 
L. P. Tucker; The Nature and Necessity of the New 
Birth, J. E. Farrow; How can the Pastors Obtain Larger 
Results from their Work? L. L. Beeman, J. Hamilton; 
How can we Keep our Young People in the Sunday- 
school? W. M. Newton; Howcan our Church Music be 
Improved ? ©. 8. Nutter. At’.30 p.m., sermon by Rev. 
E. M. Smith, D. D. 

W. BR. Davenport, 


I, P. Onass, 


t Com, 
Tuomas Tynriz, 





Money Letters from April 15 to April 22. 


E V Allen. J W Buckham, J M Bean, Miss J H 
Bearce, 8 A Bragg, E © Bass, Geo 8 Butters, J A Bow- 
ler, J 8 Bridgford. Mrs A Comstock. © 8 Davis. 8 P 
Fairbanks, B § Forbes,©C B Ford. BE 8 Gahan. L L 
Hanscom, G H Heffion, R B Hassett, M Howard, W D 
Hardy. W T Johnsn, Lois Jackson. Mrs M J Keene, 
M 8 Kaufman. J M Leonard, Linus Leavens, T F Lane. 
RO Miller, D E Miller, F © McDuffee. M M Nansen, 
Mrs WD Norton, Mrs N J Neal. WJ Paxson, Otho 
Perrine, O F Partridge, W N Roberts, Royal Baking 
Powder Co, J W Ross, 8 J Robinson. 8 B Sweetser, J 
M Stultz, W © Strong, E Searle, G M Smiley, BF 
Smith, Lester Strout. WI Todd, Mrs © W Temple, M 
J Talbot, W C Townsend, The Edwin Alden Oo, F A Ty- 
ler. G Van Alstyne. F H Wheeler, W D Wilkinson, H 
K Webster, W H White, I H W Wharff. 

Also from April 22 to 29. 

Mrs J Allen, D W Adams, J G Armstrong, B M Ab- 
bott, A Anderson, E Allen. G H Butler, G W Burke, 
M J Brewster, A W Baird. L D Chapman, E Ourtia, 
F B Clegg, R J Ohrystie. Dauchy & Oo. W A Evans. 
E H Gregory. R H Howard, J P Hawkins, A F Hink- 
ley, Minnie Hayward, G P Hukill. B F Lewis, M L Lee, 
E A Lyon. M B MoOrillis, Mrs C W Monroe, 0 W Me- 
Pherson, C W Morse. J H Newland. A W Pottle, Mrs 
8 W Pike, 8 Phelps. D © Ridgway, N A M Roe, W H 
Raymenton. F A Smith, Jr, Mary L Swift, Jos Simpson, 
J H Stubbs, 8 B Sweetser, Mrs HM Spencer. Charles 
Tilton, F A Tyler, Mrs A Webb. 





A MEETING OF THE PREACHERS’ AID COMMIT- 
TEE of the New England Conference will be held on 
Monday, May 6, at 9.30 a.m.,in the Histerical Room, 
Wesleyan Building, Bromfield St, Will every member 
make an effort to be present ? 

L. B. Batgs, Ohairman of Com. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE — RAILROAD NOTIOB. 
— All the railroads in East Maine will sell Conference 
tickets May 6,as well as on dates given in notice last 
week in this paper. The Maine Central R. R. will sell 
tickets to Bucksport, May 6-13,and good to return till 
May 16. For other arrangements see last week's Zion's 
HERALD. I. H. W. Waarrr, R. R. Sec. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. -— The class of the seo- 
ond year will meet in the vestry of the M. B. Church at 
Bucksport, Tuesday, May 7, at 10a. m. H. B, Foss. 





THE BROCKTON PREACHERS’ MEETING will hold 
its first session for the Conference year at South St. 
Church, Brockton, May 6. 








NOTICE. — Oo t of New Eng- 
land [raining School for deaconesses and other mis- 
sionary workers, at Tremont St. M. EB. Church, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 13, at 7.30 p.m. Address by Miss 
Louise Manning Hodgkins. Subject, “ Christ in Litera- 
ture.” 





BAST MAINE CONFERENCE — ROCKLAND DI8- 
TRIOCT. — Brethren : Please send in statistics as per 
blank for presiding elder’s report on or before April 30. 

W. W. Oarmn. 





EAST MAINE OONFERENCE. —The class of the 
fourth year will meet the committee in the M. B. Church, 
Bucksport, Tuesday, May 7, at 9.30 a. m. A. F. Omasn. 





PROVIDENCE DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. — The next meeting will be held in Stoughton, 
Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, June %, 25. 

8. O. Buwron. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. — The annual meet- 
ing of the Chureh Aid Society will be held in the Wes- 
leyan Building, Boston, on Wednesday, May 1, at 11 a. m. 
Oburches desiring to ask aid from the Society must be 


The Duluth Imperial Mill Company, 


Proprietors of the Largest Flour Mill in 
the World, will distribute 


to the women bread makers residing in Boston or towns 
within twelve miles of the State House, 


$1,000 in 
COLD 


$100 each for 3 Best Loaves, 





7% « “ 3 Next Best, a 
50 “ “« 8g “ “ 150 
25 “ “ § “ “ 125 
10 “ “10 “ “ 100 
5 “ “« 20 “ “ 100 
“44 Loaves, * 1,000 


Instructions to Competitors. 
FIRST — All Bread must be made from 


* Duluth Imperial ” 
FLOU in the 


The 
Best World. 


SBOOND — areas must be handed in oi im some place to 





represented by their pastors and other repr ives 
atthe above time and place. The presiding elders of 
the Conference are ex afficto members of the Board of 
Managers. 8, Ona , Sec. 











A Foundation Stone for the American 
University. 


HE American University has just received 
a block of granite weighing 300 pounds, 
dug from the foundation walls of the oldest 
Methodist college in America, namely, the his- 
toric ruins of old VUokesbury, at Abingdon, 
Harford County, Md. This college founded in 
1785, when Bishop Francis Asbury laid the cor- 
ner-stone and preached a sermon on the ground, 
was named for its two chief founders, Bishops 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury. The college 
building was consumed by fire in December, 
1795, and never rebuilt, although the college was 
reopened in a building occupying the site of 
the present Light St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Baltimore, and continued in opera- 
tion until the following December (1796), when 
this structure, too, was burned to the ground. 

Rev. Charles W. Baldwin, secretary of the 
American University, visited old Cokesbury in 
August, 1893, and through the courtesy of Mr. 
©. W. Baker, of Aberdeen, Md., secured the 
block of granite, which has since been polished 
on two sides. 

This valuable and substantial relic has been 
pleced in one of the rooms of Foundry Church, 
Washington, D. C., for temporary storage, pre- 
vious to its removal to the University site. It is 
designed fora place in the walls of the Asbury 
Memorial Hall, where it will form a most fitting 
and permanent link between the oldest coliege 
and the latest and central university of Amer- 
ican Methodism. 








The membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Chicago is 23,500; of the Sunday- 
schools, 25,528. There are 133 church buildin 
and 17 missions without churches. The church- 
es have a ——- a i500, ring ¥- is 
personages valued ai a ng a to 
Valuation of church propert fe,701 46 
Services are conducted in Goren Gitterent 
guages. 











Dinner 


methods. 


ed by experienced housekeepers. 


year, will find the ware marked in plain figures. 


LAND PATTERNS. 


Ware. 


Never in the history of Pottery manufacture was the cost of the ordinary lines so low as now, 
This is the result chiefly of the progressive reduction caused by modern labor and fuel saving 


We have recently landed by ships “ Feliciana,’”’ from Hamburg, the “ Bostonian ” and “ Cata- 
lonia,” from Liverpool, the “ Belgian King,” from Antwerp, and the “ Lillian L. Robbins,”’ from 
Hong Kong, importations including new designs of DINNER AND TEA SETS, rendering the ex- 
hibit in our Vinner Set Department (3d floor) replete and complete in all grades, from the low-cost 
decorated Dinner Set for the Cottage as low as eight dollars, up through more than one hundred 
and forty patterns, foreign and domestic, to the most expensive decorated Porcelain Services to be 
found on this continent. Dinner Sets at thirty dollars that two years ago would have cost fifty 
dollars. More than forty of the one hundred and forty decorated patterns are stock patterns 
which can be had in sets or separate pieces, and readily matched, an advantage always appreciat- 


Stock patterns cost no more than patterns of which separate pieces cannot be obtained. 

To accommodate our extensive stock patterns, we have added to our premises so that now we 
have more than TEN THOUSAND bins occupied to meet this demand. 

Intending buyers, or those interested in seeing present styles and values, compared with last 


One price only at retail, and no deviation. 


The present prices do not represent a ‘‘ marked down sale” or “ closing out values,’ but are 
simply the REDUCED PRICES, based upon the REDUCED OOBST, of reliable ware. 

We will thank ary patron to point out on what item, if any, we are above low market value, 
as we are not undersold on equal ware if we know it. 

Besides the many new shapes and decorations, patrons will find the OLD BLUE WILLOW 
WARE, the OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA, the OLD BLUE DRESDEN ONION CHINA, the OLD 
BLUE WEDGW09OD, and other of the Standard WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN and HAVI- 


ln the GLASS DEPARTMENT will be seen the newest patterns of CRYSTAL CUT GLASS, for 
wedding gift pieces. Also LOW-COST PRESSED GLASSWARE, for seashore and rural out- 
fite. 


In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen the choicest novelties in China, from Mintons, Doultons 
and the Royal Worcester Potteries, adapted to wedding and complimentary gifts, and on the Main 
Floor elegant Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Stands, Toilet Sets, etc. Our stock at this sea- 
son was never larger, more valuable and comprehensive than now, comprising the best products of 
foreign and American potteries and glass factories, and prices were never so low. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 





Jones, 








McDuffee & Stratton, 


Crockery, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


SEVEN FLOORS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


later) Sptardey. ome 1, 896, before no +n, 
where it will be judges, three 
leading bakers of Boston. 

THIRD — Competition is limited to women and girls. 
Only one loaf to each competitor. 

FOURTH — Bach competitor wat bake the bread 
submitted herself, also furnish receipted bill fora barre! 
of “ Duluth Imperial" from a retaildealer. Her same 
will be copied into a book against a number which will 
also be put upon the loaf, so that the judges will not 
know whose bread is being inspected, thus Insuring 


Fairness in Competition, 
Ask Your Grocer for this Flour at Once, 


Fisher & Wise, Millers’ Agents, 


105 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 








That Platc_—> 
Columbia 









The 
THE BEST Standard 
BICYCLE oo 
On the steeri World. 
head of eve Col. “=> 


umbia bicycle of this year's make 
that non plate a It is 
—— = handsome, and indicates 
much—satisfaction and highest en- 
joyment to the rider, 

o other bicycle has ever — 
led a Columbia, No other bi 
ever shall equal a Columbia. 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so. 


New Price $1 00 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 
POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn, 
BOSTON, curIcaco, 
NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 


An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two a-cent stamps. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


Gold in Color, Gold in Value. 

The three eminent chemists who acted as 
judges, on the food products at the Chicago 
orld’s Fair: Professor Sharpless, of Boston 
— “ prchnology; Professor Atwater, Gov- 
Chemist; and Professor 
Wiley, ¢ Chie sovennepent Chemist, after a care- 
ful =r | for what the 
called, pe —— wheleseme product called 

butterine.”” 
10 lbs., $1.65. Exp. lic. to Boston, 

and 25c. to other New England points. 
Ever sweet, wholesome and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 
That’s why scientists and eminent ex- 
Bend « recommend Gold Ohurn Butterine. 
nd order for sample tub or box of prints 
ou wile ‘ou don’t find it just as represen 

get your money right back. Sold 

only by 


A. WHITE, 8% Canal 8t., Providence, R. I. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


F gg, ray 81 WAY, Oh 
omy ey > Architect, No. 10 Park 
Mr. Billoway’s long practice in deli huarch 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts of 
an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay produce 
a building preferable in most respects to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue this work 
as & wectaity, and tenders his services to committees who 
sould;practice economy, and where the means are lim- 


ited. A visit to the fi . 
ton an f pd ppp Ay tT 
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Zion’s Herald, 


May 1, 1895. 








Our Book Table. 


Teint Balted, with s Mlographical Introduction, by 
Prot, William Knight, of st. Andrews. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This volume contains a course of nineteen 
lectures, in the University of Aberdeen, by the 
late Prof. Minto, on the literature of the Georgian 
Era, or period of the four Georges. The book is 
packed with organized data. The author had 
mastered the field and here masses his knowledge 
in compact form. The student of that period 
will be glad to bave this careful and accurate 
volume at hand, not only as a general guide, but 
as a source of suggestion and insight. The 
autbor’s views on most points are extremely 
well cousidered, and his literary judgments 
eminently just. The treasures of literature are 
not all estimated at one price, He detects 
genius, as found in the leaders of literary ex- 
pression, and places it high above ordinary 
gifts. The common stuff is labeled at its fair 
value, while the work of Pope, Cowper, Words- 
worth, and Scott is held above gold and rubies, 
Thead Proderick Blars. “D- Appleton & Company: New 

York. Price, $1.75. 

The author of this book was an eminent 
anthropologist. He did much to promote his 
favorite study in France, and his books are 
read on both sides the Atlantic. In his depart- 
ment he was recognized by all competent 
scholars as an authority. Besides his studies 
on the great races, he collected and arranged in 
this admirable monograph many facts about the 
dwarf species, The volume is very properly 
placed in the anthropological series in course 
of publicatien by this New York House. 
The author considers in course the pygmies 
noticed by ancient historians —the Mincopies 
of the Andaman Islands and the Nigrittos or 
Akka people of equatorial Africa. Of these 
various dwarf peoples he studies the intelligence, 
language, morals, religion, and customs. Prob- 
ably no other book in any language contains so 
complete and reliable an account of the dwarf 
races. He settles the question as to the existence 
and characteristics of such tribes. They do 
exist, and are about half the size, physically and 
intellectually, of persons ip the normal races. 


America or Rome; Christ or the Pope. By John 
F. Brandt. Toledo: Loyal Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains a series of discourses 
presenting in popular form the theological and 
political errors of Romanism. The author criti- 
cises the papal teaching on the infallibility of 
the Pope, auricular confessior, the worship of 
the saints and angels, Mariolatry, and the like. 
He finds the papal teaching in these matters a 
mere travesty of the Gospel, and designed rather 
to sustain the claims of a corrupt hierarchy 
than to set forth the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus. Romanism is a foreign politico-religious 
organization, ruled by a priest caste with its 
head on the Tiber; and, though encamped on 
the soil of the Republic, it maintains views 
inimical to the cardinal principles of republican 
liberty. Romanism is the invasion of a foreign 
power, organized abroad and engaged in under- 
mining American institutions. The key-point 
of attack is the American public school system. 
It proposes to replace it by the parochial school. 
The book is a severe indictment against the 
Roman hierarchy. 

The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System. A Historical Sketch. By George H. Martin, 
A. M, New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, $1.60. 
Mr. Martin's book —- the latest instalment of 

the “International Education Series ’’ — in 

course of publication by the Appletons, under 
the supervision of Dr. W. 'T. Harris, will be ap- 
preciated by all friends of education in the 

State. Though nota full history of our educa- 

tional system, the outline is quite extended, and 

gives special attention to the changes and im- 

provements therein. The first planting of our 

schools and the origin of our educational ideas 
and methods are carefully studied. The statute 
of 1647 is given as the corner-stone of the public 
school system. The great revolution of the last 
fifty years was brought about by Horace Mann, 
who, though not an original thinker along edu- 
cational lines, persisted in efforts to introduce 
the best methods from abroad. The old method 
was an exercise of memory and treasured up 
the names and signs of things; the new method 
goes back to the things themselves and culti- 
vates not only the memory, but the power to 
observe, reason, imagine and judge. In a word, 
it touches, rouses and molds the whole being — 
draws out all the faculties, and tends to perfect 
the pupil. The chapters are given in their orig- 
inal lecture form and are extremely readable. 

To our educators, and others interested in the 

general subject, the book will prove of absorbing 

interest. Massachusetts led in public education 
and has been the teacher of newer States. 

Hull House Maps and Papers: A Presentation of 
Nationalities and wemee in a Congested District of 
Chicago, together with Comments and 
Problems growing out of the Social Conditions. By 
Residents of Hull House, Chicago. Price, $2.50. 

This book contains an account of the ex- 
ploration and study of the slums of Chicago. 
The facts about a criminal square mile, in the 
midst of the city, are gathered, grouped, and 
measured, and their significance and danger 
estimated. ‘Two subjects are considered in the 
study—the nationalities and the wages of the 
people. The devil’s acre is polyglot. There are 
no less than eighteen nationalities packed as in 
a sardine box into this one square mile. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley furnishes a lurid description of 
the sweating system of the district, jin which 
small children are employed in manufacturing. 
The starvation wages in other departments are 














described, and the whole is set forth in strik- 
ingly expressive maps. The maps have been 
used at Chautauqua in Dr. Ely’s lectures on 
economics. The condition of the people is in 
this way brought strikingly to the mind 
through the eye. 





THANATOPSIS. By William Cullen Bryant. 
With numerous original illustrations by Corwin 
Knaft Linston, (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) A literary gem beautifully set by the art- 
ist. Each part of the poem is illustrated by a 
full-page picture. ——- THz TRIBUNE ALMANAC 
AND POLITICAL REGISTER FOR 1895. Edited by 
Edward McPherson and Henry E. Rhoades. 
Vol. VII., No.1, for January. Price, 25 cents a 
number. (Tribune Association: New York.) 
The “ Tribune Almanac” contains a bundle of 
American facts indispensable to the well-in- 
formed citizen. The 365 pages are packed. No 
other book has so much information to the 
square inch. The facts about the general and 
State governments, the parties, the elections, 
the officers, the religious denominations and 
educational institutions, and sundry other mat- 
ters, are given in aclear and intelligible form, 
the whole being made accessible by an extend- 
ed index.-—- FouR Montus in New Hamp- 
SHIRE. A Story of Love and Dumb Animals. 
(Geo, T, Angell: 19 Milk St., Boston.) This isa 
prize story — a sequel to “ Black Beauty ” —and 
published as No. 3in the “Gold Mine Series.” 
The tale, though very simple, is interestingly 
told, and is designed to cultivate the sentiment 
of tenderness toward dumb arimals. —- GALA 
Day Books. By Frances Isabel Currie. (Four 
volumes in a box, Illustrated. Sold only in 
sets, Cranston & Curts: Cincinnati. Price $1.50.) 
The stories in these volumes are brief and deftly 
told, and are adapted to the tastes and fancies 
ofachild, They are neatly bound in illuminat- 
ed cloth, —— THE First LATIN Boox. By Wm. 
OC. Collar, A. M., and M. Grant Daniell, A. M. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co, Price, $1.10.) “The Be- 
ginner’s Latin Book’’ has had an amazing run. 
This is not designed to take its place, but it in 
so abbreviated as to meet the wants of those 
who cannot afford the amount of time and prac- 
tice required by that work. Besides the inflec- 
tional forms and exercises, the book contains 
vocabularies to the exercises and an English- 
Latin vocabulary. 








Magazines. 


—— The Nineteenth Century for April contains 
no less than fifteen articles on a good variety of 
subjects. Sir George Clarke leads in a discussion 
of Laird Clowes’ proposal to give up the Medit- 
erranean, and of course reaches an adverse con- 
clusion. Dr. Martineau has a strong article on 
Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief.” Sidney 
Lowe tells of the “ Decline of the House of Com- 
mons,.”’ “ Penalties of Ignorance,” ‘ Sex in 
Modern Literature,’’ “‘ The Antiquity of Man,”’ 
“ American Impressions,” and the nature of 
“Church Authority,’ are the titles of other 
articles. (New York: Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Company.) 

—— The Monist for April contains a list of 
five important articles. The number opens with 
a paper on ‘‘ The World’s Parliament of Relig- 
ions,’”’ by the Hon. Charles ©. Bonney. Then 
follows a symposium on‘ The World’s Religious 
Parliament Extended.” ‘ The Well Springs of 
Reality,’’ by E. Douglas Fawcett, and “ Music’s 
Mother-Tone and Tonal Onomatopy,” by C. 
Crosat Converse, follow. (Open Court Publish- 
ing Company: Chicago.) 

——The Westminster Review for April con- 
tains along list of valuable articles. A. G. Barton 


jeads in an able paper on “ Anti-Disestablish- 
ment.” He is followed by M. Todhunter on 
“ Arthur Schopenhauer; ”’ B. X. on “ The Rulers 
of freland;” and A. G. P. Sykes on “ The Evo- 
lution of Sex.” “ Finality in Literary Judg- 
ment,’ ‘A Reformed House of Lords,” “ Shakes- 
peare and the Municipal Theatre,” are the titles 
of other papers. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company: New York.) 

—— The Fortnightly Review tor April contains 
thirteen articles, all of which the reader will 
want to goover. ‘‘ A Model Municipality,” by 
W.E. G. Fisher, isa sketch of the government 
of Glasgow which will prove suggestive to those 
interested in municipal reform, ‘“ The Histor- 
ical Aspect of the Monetary Question” Is an 
able and timely article by Hon. Alexis Del Mar. 
The intelligent reader will not fail to look 
through the article on ‘ The Situation in 
Egypt,” by Sir W. T. Marriott. The thinkers 
will turn to Prof, Wallace’s paper on Balfour’s 
great book, “‘ Foundations of Belief.’ (Leonard 
Scott Publication Company: New York.) 


—— The Bostonian for April contains a good 
list of articles. ‘‘ Some of the Old Inns and 
Taverns of Boston,”’ by Benj. F. Stevens; ‘‘ Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association,”’ 
by Marion A. M’Bride; ‘‘ The Pet of the Col- 
ony,” astory of old Boston; and ‘“ The Power 
of Sympathy,” by W. H. Brown, are among the 
titles. The articles are all freshly written and 
suggestive, and all have a bearing on Boston. 
(Bostonian Publishing Co.: Boston.) 


—— The Biblical World for April is at its best. 
It contains eight substantial articles. The editor 
gives “‘ The Place of David in Hebrew Literature 
and Life.” The articles in the World are always 
fresh, suggestive and progressive. There is no 
dead matter in this magazine. (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press.) 

—— As usual, a full table of contents is given 
in the April Current Literature. “ Artistic and 
Formal Gardens,’”’ ‘ Royal Flowers,” “‘ For the 
Honor of Savelli,” are of special note. ‘T'o read 
Current Literature every month is a liberal ed- 
ucation. (Current Literature Publishing Com- 
pany: 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


—— The April Book News presents a beautiful 
portrait of Margaret E. Sangster, the well- 
known author and able editor of Harper’s 
Bazar, (J.B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


—— Donahoe’s Magazine tor April is an East- 
er number, with a speciaily designed cover. A 
varied and interesting table of contents is pro- 
vided. (Donahoe’s Magazine Company: Bos- 
ton.) 


—— Babyhood for April has the photograph of 
a dear little household pet on the cover. No 
mother of young children can afford to be with- 
out this excellent nursery guide, which comes 
every month freighted with sensible and sug- 
gestive helps and hints as to the management 
and care of children. “The Superstition of 
pees Cold,” ‘‘ Worms,” “ Nursery Helps and 
Novelties,” ‘‘ Nursery Problems,” etc., are some 


of the topics in this issue, (Babyhood Publish- 
ing Co.: 5 Beekman St., New York.) 


—— The New Church Review for April con- 
tains seven full articles. Noone of our reviews 
presents a more attractive appearance than the 


New Church, The paper and print are good, the 
size of type makes it agreeable to read, and the 
intellectual quality is equal to the typograph- 
ical. The expositions of the New Church ideas, 
doctrines and methods are always clear and sug- 
gestive. In the current number Frank Sewall 
leads in an article on ‘‘ Swedenborg and Aris- 
totle;” F. A. Dewson dwells on “ The Life of 
Charity ; ” and J. E. Werren treats ‘‘ The Devel- 
opment of Lan a * Boehme and Sweden- 
borg,” “ The High to Labor,” and “ Competi- 
tion and Co-operation,” are the titles to other 
pore (New-Church Union: 16 Arlington 
t., Boston.) 











He Was Completely 


Blind 





Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 21, 1894, 

0. I, Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

Dear Sirs: I am thankful for the good 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done our boy. At 
the age of two years he caught a severe 
cold and it settled in his eyes, and his face 
became covered with scabs, which the doc- 
tor said was 


An Attack of Eczema. 


We tried different physicians in Jersey 
City and New York City but he got little re- 
lief; I finally took him to a hospital and his 
face was termed the worst case the surgeons 
had ever treated. He was under their care 
for six months and the eczema on his face 
was better, but it had become worse in his 
eyes, and 


He Was Now Blind 
and could not see his hand before him. Ev- 








Hospital Treatment Failed -- But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Made 
Pure Blood and a Perfect Cure. 


ery attention had to be given him as he 
could do nothing for himself. I had read and 
heard much about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
made up my mind to try it in hiscase. After 
taking the first two bottles we could see a 
change in his eyes, the ulcers which caused 
the blindness being less virulent. I was ad- 
vised to take him to a hospital, but I said I 
would continue with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and thanks be to it, he soon regained his 
sight and is now, at six years of age, a 


Fat, Strong and Healthy 


lad. I hope every mother will take my ad- 
vice which is to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
every form of sickness. It will save lots of 
money, trouble and worry. I from 
experience and I assure you I shall never 
cease py Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 
A. W. Mason, 150 Phillips Street. 


Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye today. 





Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


AYERS 





THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 
Others 


And Will Cure You. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs, 





Dr. Lighthill - 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 
(HOTEL CLUNY) 


CONSUMPTION, 


Throat Affections, Asthma,Catarrh & Deafness 


PILES 


Cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT. 
HILL’S special method of absorption, without 
pain,d ion from busi or su r- 
ation, Fistula, Ulcers, Fissures and all 
other rectal diseases treated with equal success 


Hours; 8 to 12 and 4 to 8, Sunday, from 12 to 2 


BABY 5 
HUMORS 


Instantly Relieved 
And S ily Cured by 


@ticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point toa 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
of the most distressing of itching and 
burning skin and scalp diseases, after all 

4 other methods fail. 
British depot; F Naw oeey 
y & Sons, London. Potrer } 
en, & Cues. Conr., Sole 2 
j prietors, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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— LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA 1 
CHURCH BELLS c:8 
mcoMANE ALLE FOUNDRY. RELTIfionE. ub 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAYE FURNISHED 10601826. 
WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
PUREST, B 
GENU. 


ST-TROY. N. ¥-laeii-m, 
CHIMES, Eve. CATALOGUE PRICES FF 


> 
m 
mae 


P} 
mn 


Busreye, Beu.counsn 
mets fear cages 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY! 
OLinton H. Menee.iy, General Manager, 
Troy, N..¥., & New York Oity,s 
Manufacture Bells of Superior Quality. 











Foundry Established in 179 by Pavt REVERE. 


and CHIMES | 
BLAKE Enid, Os. 


ee 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
12248tate St., Boston, Mase 
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Obituaries. 


Dorchester, — Mrs. Merial A. Dorchester, 
daught2r of Matthew and Diantha Whipple, was 
porn in Concord, Vermont, Jan. 20, and 
died in saeions, ae 1, 1895. 


In = ch 57 i removed to 
Charlestown, N. H., w many years was 
her home. Here she was con and united 


with the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the 
of thirteen years. She received her educa- 

n, first in the common schools of New Hamp- 
shire,and afterwards in the Seminaries at New- 
bury and Montpelier, Vermont, at the latter of 
which she was graduated with honors in 1871. 


was elected 
to the position of preceptress in the institution, 


a place which she held with t acceptability 
and success for three years. was greatly de- 
voted to the interests of the school, and she ex- 


erted a marked and powerful influence for 
upon the students. Many of them tothis da: 
testify to their indebtedness to her influence an 
counsels. 

In 1875 she was married to Rev. Daniel Dor- 
chester, D. D., with whom sie lived happily 
for nearly twenty years. In all the churches 
with which Dr. Dorchester has been assoc 
during that time, she exerted a wide and salu- 
tary influence, especially om | the young. She 
organized them into leagues and unions for their 
social, intellectual, and religious improvement, 
and she was never too weary or too busy to do 
something for the young people of the church. 
She fully believed in advancing young people as 
much as possible in the higher departments of 
education, in the high schools and colleges, and 
no less than sixteen young persons, io 

ticular influence, became students in iton 
niversity; most of them completing the colle- 
giate course in that institution. She awakened 
in them aspirations for higher culture, and en- 
couraged and sustained them in their course of 
study by her counsels and influence. In the case 
of quite a number she was a virtual “ committee 
of ways and means,” thereby enabling them to 
ursue courses which otherwise they could not 
Love completed. 

When quite — she became actively inter- 
ested in the mplars’ Lodges, and all 
through her life temperance work was a favor- 
ite department of effort. 

In May, 1889, without any solicitation of her- 
self or husband, but by the suggestion and 
recommendation of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, she was poorest by the Secretary 
of the Interior at Washington, asa special agent 
to tr: vel with and assist her husband, who had 
been ha superintendent of Indian 
Schools by President Harrison. She was partic- 
ularly requested to look after the interests of 
Indian girls in the schools and reservations 
which ae might visit, and where the need of 
such sympathy and aid had long been felt. This 
duty necessitated extensive traveling through 
the wildest and most uncivilized ay ons of our 
country, over the roughest and by the 
roughest vehicles — distances amounting to more 
than ninety thousand miles. Wherever she 
went in the government service, she was warmly 
welcomed, and her nce and counsels were 
highly appreciated. The workers, far away from 
civilization on the Indian reservations, felt that 
it was a great rarity to be visited by a Christian 
woman from the far East, who was deeply inter- 
ested in their work. Her annual reports to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs were highly 
valued by the workers in the field, to whom they 
were forwarded, and who never wearied of quot- 
ing her words and counsels. The Indian girls 
everywhere became attached to her. She had 
many delightful meetings with them apart from 
the male members of the schools, and in re- 
sponse to her advice King’s Daughters societies 
and other little organizations were formed which 
proved very helpful to the girls. 

Since she left the Indian service she has been 
constantly receiving letters from the teachers 
and matrons,as well as from the Indian ad 
themselves, asking for counsel and seeking 
words of ay a eee She will long live in 
the hearts of the dusky children of our Western 
wilderness. 

She continued in this work four years, when 
Secretary Hoke Smith abruptly removed her 
from her ition. Still, such was her interest 
in the work, that she continued, of her own ac- 
cord and at her own expense, to travel with her 
husband and aid him by her counsels and influ- 
ence for about nine months longer. These la- 
bors consumed a vast amount of vitality, and it 
has been frequently said by those understanding 
her case that she spent a year too long in the 
Indian school service. 

Some of the last words she ever wrote were in 
letters to Mrs. Emily C. Miller, M. D., who had 
been procured by Mrs. Dorchester as a mission- 
ary on the old Yakima reservation in re, 
ton, the mission ground s0 long occupied by 
the celebrated Father Wilbur. rs. Miller was 
supported by money either contributed or solic- 
ited by Mrs. Dorchester. As late as January 23 
she wrote: “‘ The Lord has been very good to me 
during the days when I was obliged to lie still 
and wait His pleasure, and I have learned some 
valuable lessons. It is worth while to be sick 
sometimes, to hear what the Lord will say to us, 
if we do not listen at other times. e has 
spoken peace to me,and is helping me to bear 
this dispensation with fortitude and calmness. 
He has hel me in all things and I give Him 

raise, ‘ t time I am afraid I will trust in 

ee.’ ”? Feb. 1 she wrote: “ It is many years since 
I felt better thanI do now. The com rest 
from all work is doing me good, and the excel- 
lent care I have is an added comfort; but my 
knowledge that the old trouble is still there 
makes me sometimes wish myself still young 
and vigorous; but if the Lord has some others 
who can do the work better, then it is all right.” 
Feb. 8 she also wrote: “‘ God is over all and in 
Him we trust.” 

During the pest year her health and ett 
have been perceptibly and steadily declining. 
For about eight weeks she was confined to her 
bed, much of the time a great sufferer, but all 
the time wonderfully resigned and hopeful, 
often s 
her in 
markable. 

Thus a life that has been unusually full of la- 
bors and of helpfulness has closed, ishing a 
fitting illustration of the words written by Bt. 
John: “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their la ; and their works 
do follow them.” b. W. WILDER. 


king of the better mansion awaiting 
ven. Her resignation has been re- 





Bunnell. — Mrs. R. R. Bunnell, wife of Rev. 
R. R. Bunnell, was bornat Middlesex, Vt., June 
11, 1831, and died at Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 11, 1895. 
Mrs. Bunnell was the oghter of the late 
Stephen Herrick. 

er illness was short and her death ve 

r Sten can was engaged —_ her 
a till the night o eath. 

Early in life ‘s \marriedjJohn McDermid, of 


sud- 
home 





was a Christ 
heartily into whatever she undertook. She will 
be he home, the church, and the 
community, but her nameand memory will long 


Andrews, — Died, in Claremont, N. H., Feb. 
10, 1895, Jonathan Andrews, aged nearly 87 
. He was born in Enfield, N. H., April 8, 


Converted in his Toth. he became a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In him 
and his excellen him three 

sso to the hea y life, Methodism 
ound stanch sup; . When age and infirmity 
came ng on, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews ac- 
cepted the earnest invitation of their daughter 
Mrs. Rodney B. Suter, of nt. to spend 
their closing years of ite in her family, where 
a! were very happy. 

death angel came very suddenly to Mr. 
Andrews. He retired to rest in usual health. 
At early dawn a faint rap called his faithful 
daughter and her family to his bedside. Acute 
bronchitis had seized him, which baffled all ef- 
forts to relieve,and in five hours his earthly 
pilgrimage ended. He died in the Lord. 

Ason and two daughters, with many others, 
mourn their loss. Cuas, U. DUNNING. 


it wife, who 


Chadbourne, — Mrs. M E. Chadbourne, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Geo. 8, Chadbourne, was born 
in Somersworth, N. H., March 12, 1834; married 
Oct. 10, 1858; and died Jan. 9, 1895, in Salem, 


She was an admirable type of Christian 


womanhood; a considerate, devoted, helpful 
wife; a fa{thtul, gentle, judicious, patient 
mother. Her patience was to her husband a 


constant source of pleasure. ey wm = to 
one’s children is a very great responsibility. 
When very young, they may think all the parent 
does is right; but with riper years comes ma- 
turer judgment. Alas! for the parent whom her 
children condemn for wy * neglect, unfaith- 
fulness. But happy she, es in this case, whose 
sons in their manhood declare, as they hear their 
mother extolled for every characteristic of 
motherly excellence, “‘ It is true, all true.” 

She was not only a hearty sympathizer with 
her husband in his many years of ministerial 
labor and a valuable contributor to his success, 
but in the church of which she was a member 
during his presid eldership, the pastor and 
his wife found in her a friend with whom it 
was a rare privilege to be associated; a counsel- 
or wise, frank, and faithful; and a ready and 
zealous participator in all the work of the 
church. 

Her interest and co-operation were thorough- 
ly enlisted in the great missionary enterprise in 
all ite branches, and in all other de- 
partments of denominational bencficence; 
and her e heart took to ite warmth 
and love ev hing, in all denominations, that 
ministered to the spread and glory of her Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

As a Sabbath-school teacher she was amply 
qualified to win the confidence and love of her 
classes and render valuable aid to their Bible 
study and Christian living. She was before 
them a beautiful personification of those 
she most earnestly commended. It was a touch- 
ing and memorable sight, as at her funeral the 
members of her class lin with tears and 
sorrow at her casket, unwilling totake their 
last look at one who had endeared herself to 
them, though their association had been brief. 
Yet they knew not, as others did, what a warm 
place they had in her heart, and how carefully 
she a planned for their spiritual improve- 
ment. 

How much of her excellence depended upon 
her earlier and later essociations, no one can 
know. She was born of most worthy parents. 
Her mother, a saintly woman, left her when 
only twelve; but she made her imprees on all 
her susceptible nature and bequeathed her a 
treasure of precious and inspiring memories. 
Her father, who died but recently, was known 
in the churches as a godly man, full of zeal and 
fervor, earnest in exhortation and mighty in 
are When her step-mother came, it was 
with eager desire and loving effort to be all her 
own mother would have been. many 
years of companionship with our beloved 
brother whom we so highly esteem for his piety 
and devotion must have given large advantages. 
Whatever the factors, divine or human, from 
within or without, the resultant character is 
— of our study, our admiration, and our 
imitation. 


Fatal disease attacked her in August last. It 
found Lyte aes oS for the stern real- 
ities of separation. The power and spirit of 
the world to come had the complete mastery. 
As her own loving ministrations gradually 
ceased and the work she loved to other 
hands, she said, “I am ting homesick for 
heaven.”’ When too weak to converse she was 
So ead, taartadi, Wee gaamed feet ae et 

y ntly, jo y, she passed from one o 
the best of hly homes to a better home with 


Such a removal brings it loss. The church, 
from whose midst she went, has lost her valu- 
able service. They bad heard, for a brief time, 
her tender and impressive testimonies; the 
had learned to puta high estimate on the seal, 
ability, and consecration she brought to the 
work of the church, when they found she was 
to be taken from them. Yet she remains to 
them a lofty ideal of Christian character and 
living. The loss to her three sons, one already 
consecrated tothe ministry, and all walking in 
their mother’s ways, is very great. Still more 
to her husband, in the midst of arduous labors 

ved of such companionship, sympathy, and 
aid. They rejoice that they had so long; 
that she was so much in every way to them; 
that her life was so marked by everything to en- 
a omy their utmost devotion to God, and its 
close by such sweet peace and holy =e. 








False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant food. /nfant Health is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet for h Sent free by New York Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 








6 Have you ever noticed how your system seems to crave 
special assistance in the{spring ? Justi the help re- 
quired is given by Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 





New Books for Sunday-School Workers. 


THE KINDERCARTEN OF THE CHURCH. 


By Mary J. O. Fosts#r, giving new ideas in regard to the Church care of young children, indorsed by all of the 


best 8. 8. Workers. 


PICTURED TRUTH. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A hand book of BLACKBOARD and OBJFOT LESSONS, by Robert F. Y. Pizrom, with an introduction by Rev 
Russe_. H. Conwex, D. D. Over two hundred illustrations, giving the latest thoughts and suggestions. 
18mo, cloth, $1.26. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


A symposium, by Rev. J. R. Mitisr, R. PF. Horton, Bishor Vincent, Jas, STALKER, ARCHOMACON FARRAR, 
Rapa Wei, 8, G. Stock, W. D. Mackunzin, H. 8. B. Yaras. 
lémo, cloth, 50 cents. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mark Guy Pears. Fourteen sermons full of suggestive and helpful thoughts for the children, 
Paper, net, 10 cents. 


In Press for Immediate Publication, 
A NEW HYMNAL FOR THE CHILDREN. 


It will cost but $15 00 per 100, and you will want it in your school. Send to us for sample pages. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Should be renewed in May. We can give you the best books at the lowest prices. Write to us for Catalogues 


and terms. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 











History for Ready Reference 
Topical Weadiag, 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres't Am. Library Ass’n, Giving 
eee | on all Topics in the Exact Words 
of the Historians Themselves. 

“The most useful work of the kind which is known to 
me.” Marcus D, Buell, D. D., Dean of School of Theology, 
Boston University. 

nad aa unlocked treasury of Aistory.” — Pres. Aske, Al: 

“The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.” — 
Albert Shaw. 

“The most {nterentiag encyclopmdia that I belicve 
has sepeeres ".- Prof, Bemis, Chicago Untversity. 

“ A large recious hisvorical treas- 

LW aw : mmisstoner ‘duca- 


rt of the most 
Dr, W. 7. Harris, U, 


tion, 

“Unique, scholarly, complete, it is one of the most 
useful ‘and charming boows of the age. Samuel F. Up- 
ham, D. D., LL. D., Drew Theol al Seminary.” 

nd It gives far more of the ite of original research 
and the first-hand judgments of leadi thinkers than 
any other book I know of.” — Forrest Morgan, Hartford, 


“It supplies what no encyclopmdia known to me can 
give, — Mellen Chamberlain, 
“ I believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.’'— John Maske. 
bed Sate bees isa Coverians royal road to learning.” — 
¢, 


R er. ~d, 

“The historic maps are ‘superior in study and engrav- 
ing to any hitherto published in our country.” — Pres 
C. D. Hartranft, Yariford, Ct. 


Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted. 


C. A. Nichols apnea, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS Gen’l Agent, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of University degrees from 
eighty-one American and reign universities, col- 
leges, and protesstonal schools have pursued profes- 
sional and other advanced studies in Boston University. 
Its 1252 matriculants came from twenty Foreign, and 
from thirty-six American States and Te ries. 
To students of Bmp pen science, law, med- 
icine, theology, Boston offers many advanteges found in 
no other city. The University has 120 Professors and 
Lecturers. For free circulars and information respect- 
ing the Free Vighoxocanipe address the Registrar, 12 
Somerset St., Bost n, Mase, 





INSTRUCTION IN SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Prepare at home to make money in Shorthand and 
Bookkeeping by mall — one trial for 2% cents. Send for 
circular and further information. Taunton Business 
College, Ti ton, Mass. G W. Livery, Principal. 


W NTE AT ONCE -—-Northern Methodist Teach 
ers — 3 Superintendents, 6 Principals, 
College Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 6 Art, 2 Elocution 
9 Primary, 5 Kinde n, vernesses, n 
Greek, 6 Mathematics, for full term. Address, with 
com COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vander- 
bilt Iding, Nashville, Tennessee. 











THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Pe eee Eau te on. 
t2 Church Btreet, , Can, 
Send to any of the above agencies for page Agency 
, free. OCorresponde with Taplo is Invit- 
ed. tration fortes cent to teachers on <pplication. 
uiseSinty teclading mory than sinety ber costo the 
Public Bedict oupedlatonsonte of New Fenaland. have 
applied to us for teachers. 
We bave filled positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$3,000,000.00 








Educational. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
79th year — Applications now received 
tor Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1895. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal 


Spring Term opens March 12. 


Col ege Prep y, Scientific, Acad » Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business Oollege, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Basy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 





Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schou!l considera 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

1st. Ite special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundani food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston's proximity both and helps to rur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many pectal " 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Hfe. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Bchools, 

84. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited nuaber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, eto.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaehing of Cooking, Mil- 
lMnery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 6500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HERALD), 
co. OC. BRAGDON, {Principal. 








New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


A. Ladies’ College (Ladies only), 
IL. Casters — ots years. Degree, Mistress of Lib- 
Il. Belles-Lettres — Degree, Mistress 
ngiish ina, vas ” 
B. Seminary (Both sexes), ~ 
I. College Preparatory (Classical) — four years. 
Il. Goll i ee aa a four 
Ill, B eh paratory (Latin selentte) — 
IV. Industrial Science — four years. 
C. School of Fine Arts (Both sexes) 
I, Ine - 
dt YoocPgeaie! Mom jaiegr 7 
Ill, Art — three years. 
IV. Blocution — two years. 
D. Commercial School (Both sexes). 
One year. 


a 


Health, Pure air, Water, the best of sani - 
mente, ofa babi gd ard ends Christan 
good healt. 
TERMS: & and tuition — Term, $65.00; 
Term, $67.00; Spring Term, ean 00, Artand Manic on. 
Spring Term commences March 20, 1805. 
Ca Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Rev J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Zion’s Herald, 


May 1, 1895. 








Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, April 23. 

— German, French and Russian ministers in 
Tokyo enter protest against the peace terms. 

— Death ef ex-Senator James F. Wilson, of 
Iowa. 

— The New York Reform Club leads the cru- 
sade against free coinage. 

— Over fifty cases of typhoid fever in Stam- 
ford, Conn., all confined to families served by a 
certain milkman. 

— The subway question in this city before the 
Supreme Court; an injunction asked. 

— Ex-Speaker Peel raised to the peerage, and 
Canon Farrar made Dean of Canterbury. 

— Flurry in the wheat pit in Chicago; over 
10,000,009 bushels transferred in twenty minutes. 

— ©, P. Huntington, president of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, indicted for giving a pass. 


Wednesday, April 24. 

— T. 8. Borden, treasurer of Metacomet Mill, 
Fall River, alleged to be short $6,000 in his ac- 
counts. 

— Three British warships at Corinto to en- 
force the settlement of the indemnity from 
Nicaragua. 

— The Income Tax cases to receive the atten- 
tion of the full bench of the Supreme Court on 
May 6. 

— Another band of Cuban insurgents routed 
by Spanish troops. 

— The New York Assembly passes the bill 
making Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12,a legal holi- 
day. 

— The omnibus drivers in Paris on strike. 


Thursday, April 25, 

— Sneak thieves rob the vault of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) First Nationat Bank of $22,765 in broad 
daylight. 

— President Cordoro of Ecuador resigns; the 
Vice President succeeds. 

— Death of Col. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. 
Johnabury, Vt. 

— Gen. Hallington Booth, of the Salvation 
Army in this country, renounces his allegiance 
to Great Britain, and will become an American 
citizen. 

— The New York Senate defeats the New York 
City Police Reorganization bill. 

— The reported death of the Cuban insurgent 
leader, Jose Maceo. 


Friday, April 26. 

— England and this country believed to be 
supporting Japan in her treaty with China, 

—Cashier Risley of the Willimantic Banka 
defaulter for more than $200,000. 

— Thirty-five women and girls injured by the 
burning of a tobacco factory in Montreal. 

— The wreck of the missing Spanish warship 
** Reina Regente ’’ found midway between Tarifa 
and Trafalgar in 109 fathoms of water. 

— The Paris omnibus drivers’ strike settled. 

— Japan refuses to yield to the joint protest 
of Germany, France and Russia. 

— The Utah Oonstitutional Convention votes 
down prohibition. 

Saturday, April 27. 

— Spain said to have given ample and honor- 
able satisfaction to this country in the “ Allian- 
ca” matter. 

— The seizure of Corinto by the British force 
reported. 

— No reply yet made by Japan to the protest 
of the European powers. 

—A conflict in South Carolina between the 
State and Federal governments over the Dis- 
pensary law. 

— The wage question the cause of the Olney- 
ville strike; weavers want the schedule of 1893. 


Monday, April 20. 
— English contractors engaged to improve the 
harbor of Vera Cruz to the extent of $17,000,000. 


— Ex-Senator Edmunds advocates a campaign 
of education against the free silver craze. 

— Over one hundred lives lost by the bursting 
of a canal reservoir in France near Epinal. 

— The British flag flying over the custom 
house at Corinto. 

— Return of President Eliot, of Harvard, from 
his trip to Egypt. 

— The Debs trial on the conspiracy charge 
postponed indefinitely. 


— Kate Field suspends the publication of ber 
journal, Washington, on account of ill health. 








Is it possible to relieve the vicious without en- 
couraging vice? Possible, perhaps, but very 
difficalt. This is the problem of modern charity 
— toavoid the crime of feeding the lazy and re- 
warding the dissolute. Indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing tp pooctoniy ha Way Ges 00 Associated 
charities with 


da y and competent in- 
vestigation is if. in the right direction. 
idedly no part of our business to to 


It is 
defeat God’s plan of ae the way of the 
wenegeeteee hard. Tosmooth the path of the 
sags geasomgethg. Bet almost anybody will 
. But almost an w 
-— itence and simulate reform ander 
be stimulus of a dollar. It takes much wisdom 
to avoid doing harm in our efforts to do good. 
Nevertheless we must try to do good. 








No Saver on Mone Brricacious Remepy can be had 
for 


or any trouble of the throat, than “ Brown's 


What Mr. Edward Atkinson terms “ progress- 
ive reduction ” in industrial products is well 
exemplified in the china and glass makers’ art. 
The patent fuel saving kilns and other labor 
saving inventions have largely reduced the cost. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, seven floors, are 
an object lesson, and thousands al most daily visit 
their establishment in Boston. 








Boston Social Union. 


T was ladies’ night at the Union, and a 
goodly company assembled, E. O. Fisk, 
the president, presided. Grace was said by Rev. 
W. T. Perrin, of St. John’s Church, South Bos- 
ton. 
After the collation, ‘“‘ Blest be the tie,’’ was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Dr. N. T. Whit- 
aker, of Common St. Church, Lynn. The mu- 
sical portion of the program was by Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, of the Highland Church, Roxbury, 
who with their rich and harmonious melodies 
and their tender songs added much to the 
pleasure of the evening. 
In a few prefatory remarks the president fe- 
licitously introduced Dr. ©. F. P. Bancroft, 
principal of Phillips Andover Academy, who 
said, in part: Denominationalism is so often a 
matter of accident, of temperament and envi- 
ronment. All these party lines are fading out, 
and we are more true to each denomination be- 
cause we are true to our convictions. We 
are passing out of the lesser matters and are 
holding to the greater questions of the day. 
The cause of education comes near to us as 
Christians. Our denominational schools, our 
missionary schools, are standing as the great 
beacon-lights of the world. It is amazing how 
the world is pressing forward for an education. 
Knowledge is power, and the world feels it. 
Education is only the handmaid of Christianity. 
Our watchword is duty. The primary appeal 
here is to the will. Methodism has founded a 
grand doctrine upon this—a grand surrender 
of the will to enter the kingdom. We want the 
man not only saved, but a redemptive force in 
the world, so we educate him. The felicitation 
which Methodism ought to take to itself is its 
success under adverse conditions. The hour 
and the church are divinely appointed for the 
nurture of the young. It is only when we send 
the children to the higher institution that they 
pass beyond the control of home. Then and 
there we can institute religious training. If a 
man wishes to leave a permanent monument 
tor himself, let him do something for a good 
school, 
He was followed by Dr. Marcus L. Taft, of the 
University of Pekin, who said: DPxciting 
events have been taking place in China. China 
begins to look forward instead of backward. 
There is no hope for it unless there shall be 
something to develop & symmetrical Christian 
character. Pekin University has 13 instructors, 
a fine piece of property without debt, and a 
proud alumni record. Different denominations 
joia in carrying on this institution — an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to win China for Christ. 
The surprise at Japan’s victory would not exist 
if we all knew the inefficiency of the Chinese 
army. The Japanese had their spies for years in 
China who laid plans for capturing it. Spies 
surveyed the country and sounded along the 
coast until the Japanese knew more of China 
than the Chinese. So our Saviour had the 
Christianization of China in mind for years. 
His spies have surveyed the land, and He was 
bound to capture it for Himself. 

The president then presented Dr. Helen L. 
Webster, of Wellesley College, who said she was 
glad to speak of the education of the future. 
Just as the education of the present differs from 
that of the past by its varied development, so 
will the future education carry on still further 
these already existing tendencies. Any real re- 
form in education must strike down to the roots 
of the matter and strive to secure to every hu- 
man being the divine right to be well born. It 
is the right of every civilized member of society 
that he should be endowed with the best that 
society and education have to give. Miss Web- 
ster sketched the course of the new education of 
today, and gave ascholarly and thoughtful paper 
on its scope and purpose and the grave respons!i- 
bility resting on parents and educators. She 
held the close attention of the audience as she 
enunciated in the most cogent and closely- 
reasoned style the profoundest thoughts on the 
value of a full and many-sided education. 

The next speaker was Dr. Geo. K, Morris, of 
Boston University. Prof. Morris said, in part: 
It is impossible to secure perfection in any one 
particular without progressing toward perfec- 
tion in all particulars. The largest and best de- 
velopment of the mental faculties carries with 
it physical development. The boy who takes 
physical and mental training together does best. 
This joint training carries with it moral devel- 
opment also. The divorce between Christianity 
and education is unnatural. You cannot make 


a model Christian, a thorough-going child of 
God, and neglect the cultivation of the intel- 
lect. Here is where our church has been most 
at fault. We have talked much about the heart 
—not too much—but in a large part of our 
work have forgotten that you cannot makea 
man get his heart right without getting his 
head right; and if you get his heart right you 
cannot keep it right without his head is right 
also. Each is acomplement of the other, and 
they must be carried out side by side. Chris- 
tianity and education imply that there are two 
things to be brought together. The object of 
all schools and colleges is to make the most of 
the man, and we are coming nearer and nearer 
to that. What is the object of Christianity ? 
Is it to roll back the pearly gates and take men 
home to heaven? The object of Christianity is 
to make the most of the man, to touch the di- 
vinely implanted germs of excellence in the 
man,and to bring him to power. Dr. Morris’ 
address was rich in suggestive thought. 

Prof. Wm. North Rice, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, closed an evening of remarkable interest 
and profit. If education is the full development 
of men and women, then it is closely allied to 
Christianity. While ina broad and true sense 
the Christian Church is the educative force of 
society, there isa narrower sense in which, as 
inculcated in institutions of learning, it is im- 
portant that it shall not be under influences in- 
imical to the highest living. The multiplica- 
tion table is given alike by an atheist anda 
Christian. There are many subjects which do 
not touch upon Christian faith. Yet there are 
many things which may be said to be so taught 
as to lead away from the principles of Christian 
religion. He quoted from two noted college 
presidents who insisted that their professors 
should see Christ in the history and philosophy 
they were called to teach. He thought it was of 
vital importance that when the discoveries of 
science should lead to modification of tradition- 
al beliefs, the professor who was to take away a 
long-tried belief should do it by reverently 
putting the new in place of theold. It is of 
the utmost value to the life of the Christian 
Church that the teacher's influence should bea 
Christian influence. We are desirous that our 
children shall be put under influences which 
shall not bein violation of the traditions and 
beliefs of our own church, Our own system of 
education has been a growth rather than a man- 
ufactare. If we had been going to get up a sys- 
tem we might have done differently. There is 
much, however, to be said in favor of what we 
have providentially come to. Prof. Rice touched 
upon the formation of our system of education 
as depending on home instruction for the pri- 
mary beginnings and passing later into denom- 
inational and religious influences in the college. 
He felt it important that Christian influence 
had taken hold of the college life. He quoted 
statistics to show that with all that can be 
claimed for the Methodist Church in the cause 


of education, we are still behind several other 
denominations in that respect. A general but 
somewhat careful estimate of the value 
church sitting of each denomination gave the 
Baptiste as ten dollars, Methodists eleven, Con- 
gregational twenty-seven, and Bpiscopalians 
thirty-four, The matter of education was not, 
after all, one of wealth, but one of needs. We 
are not, in spite of the apparently rapid prog- 
ress we are making, living up to our needs or 
capacities. If we recognize our responsibility, 
instead of being content, we will say that we 
must educate our young people at any sacrifice 
if we are going to do the work to which in the 
providence of God we are called. 

It is difficult, ina brief sketch, to do justice 
to the logical and ana)ytical discourse of Pro- 
fessor Rice, which charmed all who were so 
fortunate as to listen to it. W. P. ADAMs. 








John N. Stearns, the Temperance 
Reformer. 


OHN N. STEARNS, a worker for temper- 
ance more assiduous, constant and devoted 

than even Gen. Neai Dow, though not so fa- 
mous, has closed his three-score years of service 
at Greeupoint, L. I., after a few months’ sick- 
ness. Three-score years of service counts from 
his eighth year, but it seems to be scarcely an 
exaggeration to date his labors trom the time 
when he joined the ‘Cold Water Army,” in 1836, 
in New Ipswich,N. H., where he was born in 1828. 
He went through all the ranks in the order of 
Sons of Temperance, in the Independent Order 
of Good Templars, and in the Temple of Honor, 
and was the only person in North America a 
member of all three national bodies. Since the 
organization of the National Temperance and 
Publication Society in 1865, he been publi- 
cation mt,and was one of the chief editors 
of the National Temperance Advocate. In all 
his capacities he was faithful and useful; 


without possessing any strong originality, he 
was of the or atone y Foi ve 


pe 80 in any 
movement, ide from his special labors, Mr. 
was a citizen; for three years he was 


a member of the Brooklyn Board of Education; 
he was presideat of the Greenpoint Sunday- 
school Association, and for thirty years super- 
intendent of the Noble Street byterian 
Sunday-school. His last considerable labor was 
in the holding of the World’s Tem ice Con- 
= at Chicago in connection with the Colum- 





ian Exposition. — Springfield Republican. 
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pure, 

wholesome, 

sure, 

full weight, 

the same in quality, 

reasonable in price, 

a favorite where once tried. 














The best that 4 
money can buy. * 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., : 
81 Fulton St., New York. 
399909900000 EE22E005 















Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has 
lately written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 


on application to Dauchy & Oo., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Drop a postal for it and always buy 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. | AWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York 
o 
4 
Mound KGo. 
j Will purchasea Gentleman,s 























ie to be the best possible time- 

adjusted, with 

in style to the most expen- 

5UMachington Stiect, 

Text of the New Law. 
batim. The questions which 
reference to The Tribune’s 
Order through any news- 


keeper for the money. It is 
winding, 
parts interchangeable, and 
sive grade, and has proved 
The Tribune’s pamphlet 
arise in the minds of the 
pamphlet. 
dealer or direct from 


Watch, which we guarantee 
made in 18-kt case, stem- 
bears our name. It is equal 
altars all that we claim for it. 
contains the fuli text, ver- 
public can be answered by 
©|10 cts. a copy.|@ 
The Tribune. 
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